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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Arabs Help Marines . . . 





Dear Sir: 

I.tCol Oppenheimer’s discussion of the command of native 
troops was of special interest to the men of the Marine 
Detachment, Port Lyautey, French Morocco, as we are, I 
believe, the only unit in the Marine Corps which has recently 
formed, equipped, and trained native troops. 

Early in 1951, it became apparent that the Marine de- 
tachment would encounter great difficulty in providing the 
security demanded by the rapidly expanding naval activities in 
Morocco, and still provide a measure of security to US 
civilian construction agencies in the area. These civilian 
groups, with heavy equipment, material, and buildings, re- 
quired protection almost commensurate with that needed by 
the naval activities. 

Our answer to this problem was to recruit, train, and equip 
local natives. My executive officer, Capt Clark Ashton, and 
I had both had opportunity to travel in the Near East, and 
had seen Jordan’s crack Arab Legion. The esprit and soldierly 
abilities demonstrated by the Legion had impressed us so well 
that we decided to pattern our local guard after it. 

We received permission to set up this guard, and recruited 
our first Arabs in March, 1951. Three weeks intensive train- 


ing under Marine NCOs, supervised by MSgt Pierre Pou- 
2 


devigne, acquainted them with such subjects as guard pro- 
cedure, close order drill, riot control, and their weapons. 

A request to Headquarters, Marine Corps, to purchase 
obsolete khaki jackets from the Marine detachment was dis- 
approved, so khaki zipper jackets, khaki trousers, and combat- 
style boots were ordered from Sears and Roebuck. Francis 
Bannerman Sons, of New York, long dealers in surplus mili- 
tary gear, furnished Marine Corps helmet shields (c.1898) 
and crossed rifles for our insignia. Turbans and sashes to 
complete the uniform were procured locally. 

The obstacles discussed by LtCol Oppenheimer have all 
duly presented themselves. Only two of the native guards 
speak recognizable English, and Sgt Poudevigne’s Army Lan- 
guage School Arabic was, on occasion, stretched almost to the 
breaking point. The obstacles imposed by the dictates of their 
religion have, at times, appeared almost insurmountable, but 
the natural soldierly inclinations of these people, guided by 
Marine NCOs, have made them into an efficient body of 
men who have aided greatly in the proper accomplishment of 
our mission. 


Georce S. WALz 
Maj, USMC 
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Likes New Boots... 
Dear Sir: 

In regards to the new issue Marine Corps boots. Having 
acquired a pair of these boots some time ago and having 
climbed a number of hills and waded a number of streams I 
find them excellent in every respect. They are as comfortable 
a shoe as you can hope to find and give your feet the added 
support that only a boot can give. Your trouse-s remain inside 
the boot, keeping all dirt out. I don’t believe the Marine 
Corps could have adopted a better boot. The one and only 
minor fault I have noticed is the ability of the eyelets to 
catch and hold wire. The eyelets are a great convenience in 
lacing the shoes and I’d hate to see them eliminated. They 
could, however, be somewhat of a hazard to the infantry and 
therefore believe they could be made a little smaller. 

Henry J. Witxowski, 


IstLt, USMC 


Correction . 
Dear Sir: 

The November issue of the Gazette carried my article 
Changallon Valley. Map #2 is in error. Letters “F” and “D” 
should be reversed. 

Maps #1 and #3 are lettered correctly. 

F. I. Fenton, Jr., 
Maj, USMC 
Ep: We offer our apologies. 
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Junior Marines .. . 











Dear Sir: 


I have been giving some thought in regard to the problems 
of recruiting and training of the Marine Corps Reserve. 
Having been a member of the Organized Reserve when it 
was mobilized last year, I managed to see how it was handled 
at Camp Pendleton. To combat this problem in the future, 
I propose the establishment of a “Junior Marine Reserve 
Corps.” This Junior Marine Reserve Corps would be 
established in various high schools throughout the country. 
Whenever possible, it would be near an armory, so as to 
utilize the facilities of that armory. The purpose would be to 
provide a steady amount of semi-trained men for the reserves 
and a smaller amount for the regulars. There is no doubt 
that high school boys, when exposed to the Marine Corps 
through this program, would become interested in either the 
reserve or regular Marine Corps when they -tecome of age. 
The Army has the Junior ROTC, the Air Force the CAP 
Cadet Program. They realized long ago the advantages of 
such a program. Why doesn’t the Marine Corps “get on the 
bandstand” and follow suit? 

Paut Sacks, 
PFC, USMCR 


Let’s Trim Ship... 
Dear Sir: 


The Combat Forces Journal recently printed an editorial 
in which the Marine Corps was highly praised. Phrases such 
as “superb esprit de corps,” “tough training and high morale,” 
and “deep admiration and affection in which it is held by the 
American people” were common. 

This editorial has prompted me to bring forth my long 
nurtured gripe; it, and the moral courage given me by many 
of my contemporaries in rank. 

Point one is “superb esprit de corps.” Do we still have it, 
or has it passed on with the “old breed”? Certainly, we boast 
and boost the Red and Gold and will rise in righteous anger 
when falsely maligned. We will pay it all the showy lip 
service there is. But look at some other aspects that redJect 
esprit: uniforms worn improperly by Marines on and off posts, 
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when worn; windsor knots in field scarves, a civilian practice 
initiated by the “zoot-suiters” of yesterday (MCM, pata. 
49070 distinctly says fore-in-hand) ; and when the temperature 
goes up, half-mast the scarf, loosen the collar button, and 
roll back the cuffs; white socks mark you as a salt; and 
spit-shined shoes—“Why, hell, I go on liberty seven days a 
week. I don’t have time.” Dungarees fare no better—cap 
worn anyway but squared, coat open, cuffs of both trouser 
and coat rolled up, and be sure to stencil a Petty Girl on 
the back. 

And it goes on and on: 

Hitch-hiking on and off post. Let’s redect upon that mili- 
tary bearing angle a minute, and then ask whose servicemen 
are the world’s highest paid and get reduced carrier rates to 
boot. 

Hop to your feet when addressed by a senior and wait to 
be put at ease? That is something redolent of the old caste- 
ridden Corps. 

Salute properly, smartly, and with a suitable greeting?— 
“Mutual respect, my foot. I won’t scrape to anyone.” 

Listen to what the corporal or sergeant has to say?—“I 
can make more on the outside than that knucklehead any 
day.” 

Add what you will. Fine points and large, to me they are 
all reflections of true, deep-seated esprit. The discipline of 
which we are proud. Is it going? 

What about this boot camp? Where did it go? I am a 
Navy junior, reared around Marines as well as “swabbies.” 
Those old lads had been through purgatory, hell, and back 
at “PI” or “Dago.” They had been torn down as civilians 
and rebuilt into fighting men. I’m no reactionary, screaming 
beerily for the “Ooold Corps.” I like progress, but antiquity 
has furnished us with some ideas that have not been improved, 
and among them I put old Corps boot camp. 

Recruits now, I understand, get a modicum of soldiering, 
but a great deal of classroom instruction, and, quite bluntly, 
it hasn’t struck me as being so hot. It seems to my recollec- 
tion that the old timers, under the beastly, brutal, back-break- 
ing system, had more professional knowledge and more Marine 
saavy than the best of today’s crop. The classroom instruction 
apparently involves lectures and practical work, but why do 
we have to teach ALL of the new ones how to make a pack, 
perform drill for foot troops, make a bunk, shine shoes, ob- 
serve the chain of command, general orders for sentries, 








pitch a shelter half, use and maintain a weapon, shave, and 
clean and cut their fingernails? My understanding is that they 
should come to the FMF ready to be given combat training, 
not military orientation. 
All in all, I am fairly discouraged, and, if I may lean on 
a bit of the moral crutch my mates have given me by ex- 
pressing themselves similarly on the above and many other 
points, I don’t think I am alone. We are going to receive 
the first of our drafted men very soon. What kind of Marines 
can we expect them to be if the regulars don’t present the 
best possible portrait? We can’t blame our draftees; we can 
only blame ourselves. Let’s re-evaluate, let’s reef sail, trim 
ship, and get her taut.- Let’s live beyond the wildest kudos 
of our greatest rivals, bitterest enemies, whoever they may be. 
RicHarp S. McCutcuen, 
IstLt, USMC 


Reliable Mortar... 





Dear Sir: 

The 4.2-inch mortar was referred to in Col Banks’ article 
The Cold War in the September issue of the GazeTTE 
as being “somewhat erratic in range—the other mortars did 
not have this difficulty.” Since this was not by any means 
the main theme of his excellent article I would not bring it 
up except that many Marine officers have mistaken ideas 
about the 4.2-inch mortar. 

I was company commander of the 4.2-inch Mortar Com- 
pany, 5th Marines from June 1950 to March 1951 so I feel 
qualified to speak up for this powerful weapon. In my own 
experience the 4.2-inch mortar was/éxtremely accurate in all 
temperatures. Below zero degrees Fahrenheit it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the charge due to the possibility of cracking the 
tube. The present shell, although very dependable on impact 
and accurate in flight, caused a considerable number of mis- 
fires below zero degrees Fahrenheit. This was caused from 
a brittle, cast-steel cartridge container on the base of the 
shell which broke off in the tube on certain shells. This in no 
way affected the accuracy, only the speed of firing. 

To illustrate my point, the 4.2-inch Mortar Company, 5th 
Marines fired one concentration five times (over 100 rounds) 
100 yards in front of “B” Co, Ist Bn, 5th Marines at Yudo- 
mani in temperatures averaging 15 degrees below zero with 
a result of approximately 150 enemy killed and no short rounds 
or any damage to our troops. This situation was not an 
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exception by any means. Out of all the rounds that were 

fired during the first part of the Korean War by our company, 

I know of only two rounds whose flight could be called erratic. 
Rosert M. Lucy, 
IstLt, USMC 


No Noms-de-Plume .. . 
Dear Sir: 


It is requested that in the future the Gazette abstain from 
printing articles by those authors who value their opinions so 
little that their signatures are withheld. This practice not only 
renders the articles themselves worthless, it also makes the 
Gazette a party to faceless gossip. 

A case in point was the letter by a “Major Fly B. Y. Night,” 
appearing in this column of the 
September issue. The nom-de- 
plume is fitting, but the situa- 
tion criticized will never be rec- 
tified by unsigned articles. 

The great majority of people 
in aviation share his views, and 
have no sympathy for the 
strike-flight, or box-top method 
of decorating. The evil thing is 
that the situation seems to get 
worse instead of better. The 


east 


Silver Star is fast joining the 
ranks of the DFC, and the Air Medal has been ridiculous 
for years. 

Let’s give medals for valor, and not for routine, or else let’s 
cut them out for officers entirely. 

I am an aviator, I’ve saved my box tops, and I wish I could 
sign my name in bigger letters. 

Wituiam L. Traynor, 


Capt, USMC 


Ep: Our editorial policy on noms-de-plume was made 
only after careful consideration. We do not feel we 
should change it at this time. 


The Reserve Story .. . 
Dear Sir: 


The Marine Corps Gazette and Capt Giusti are to be 
complimented on the handling of the “Whys” and “Hows” 
of Marine Corps Reserve mobilization in the article Minute 


Men—1950 Model. 


The accurate fact is probably the most effective weapon 
ever devised in combatting misunderstandings, misconceptions, 
misinterpretations and false rumors which, when once seeded, 
often grow ike weeds. This article about our Reserves em- 
ploys the weapon skillfully throughout. i ‘eel sure that Ma- 
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The United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 


Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have 
proved the value of teamwork in the greatest war in history. Knowledge of the other 
man’s job and problems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in 
coming years. The best way for the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is 
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Naval Institute Proceedings regularly. 
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charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the Proceedings alone far exceeds the membership dues; 
but due to its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Institute 
never makes additional assessments on its members. 


Organized in 1873, the U. S. Naval Institute is one of the world’s oldest or- 
ganizations for disseminating professional military information. 
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U. S. Naval Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank print- 
ed below, and mailing it in with his check. 
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rine reservists who have read the facts now have a clearer 
picture of the situation which confronted the Corps following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and which eventually led 
to mobilization of the Reserve. Certainly, it is essential that 
Reservists know the whole story on why they were called and 
why with such expediency. Misunderstandings and false 
rumors, which have come to light since mobilization got under- 
way in July of last year, should be carefully weighed with the 
true facts which now have been published. It will be simple 
to distinguish the right from the wrong. 

R. B. Morrisey, 

TSgt, USMC 


Clemency by Court? ... 








Dear Sir: 


The old Naval Courts and Boards, Section 341 stated, “If 
the members of the court believe that because of a good motive 
on the part of the accused when he committed an offense or 
because of unusual circumstances, the accused should not be 
severely punished, it is none the less their duty to act accord- 
ing to law and evidence, and judge a sentence commensurate 
with the offense proved. In such a case, ample provision for 
the protection of the accused is provided in the recommenda- 
tion for clemency which it becomes the duty of the members 
of the court to make and the court should not presume upon 
the prerogative of the reviewing authority in exercising clem- 
ency. Such action would be in effect a reflection upon the 
judgment of the reviewing authority.” 

Manual for Courts Martial, Section 76a in discussing sen- 
tences, declares that the court will consider extenuating and 
mitigating circumstances in judging a sentence, thus appearing 
to make null and void the previous policy, as stated above, of 
the courts not exercising clemency in its sentence, but making 
the recommendation and allowing the convening authority to 
make the decision. 

However, Section 77a, MCM states, “Mitigating circum- 
stances which could not be taken in consideration in determin- 
ing the sentence, may be the basis of a recommendation of 
clemency.” 

What I would like to know is: 

What are the mitigating circumstances which cannot be 
taken in consideration when judging a sentence? 
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Does the court now actually exercise clemency in its 
sentence when it feels clemency should be given, or is it 
still supposed to leave the prerogative of clemency to the 
convening authority? This point was very clear under 
Naval Courts and Boards, but it is not clear in the Manual 
for Courts Martial. 

If you would refer these questions to an expert and print a 
reply in the Gazette, I feel this would clear up a point which 
has been confusing to some of us who have to work with 
courts martial constantly. 

Wituiam C, Sroit, Jr., 
Maj, USMC 


Ep: Your questions were referred to the GAZETTE’s legal 
advisor, LtCol H. M. Hoyler,:Jr., who gave the following 
answers to your questions: 


1. All sections of Naval Courts and Boards and Ma- 
rine Corps Manual in conflict with the Manual for Courts 
Martial, 1951, are void and no longer applicable. 

2. The Court Martial now acts as though it were the 
final authority and should exercise clemency and con- 
sider mitigating circumstances when it considers them 
applicable and ivstifiable. 

3. The only mitigating circumstances which cannot 
be taken into consideration when judging a sentence are 
those which are not known at the time of sentence. 
Naturally, all mitigating circumstances presented are not 
necessarily accepted as such by the court. The court 
must decide the merits of mitigating circumstances as it 
would other evidence introduced. 


This Papalagis Can Climb. . . 
Dear Sir: 


Having served with Samoan Marines for approximately 20 
months, I was very much interested in the constructive sug- 
gestions offered by LtCol Harold L. Oppenheimer in his Com- 
mand Of Native Troops. My own views on the value of 
Samoan Marines were set out in Barefoot Marines (GazettE, 
November 1948). 


GazeTTE readers may be in- 
terested to know that Col Op- 
penheimer is remembered 
among the Samoan Marines 
and civilians as one of the few 
Papalagis (Caucasians) ever to 
climb the steep face of Mount 
Pioa (“Rainmaker”) opposite 
Pago Pago harbor, and return 
to tell of it. 

R. A. Owens, 
Capt, USMC 




















Opportunity Keeps Knocking 

















“I wish I'd had a chance to go to some school where they taught me the answer to 
this one!’ 


Have you ever said that to yourself when you 
faced a tough problem? The Extension School at 
é v Quantico gives you some of the problems, gives 
yy you the books with the answers, and tells you 
whether you have dug the right answer out of the 
books. If an answer is wrong, the Extension School 
tells you what the right answer is. 





If you don’t know what a sentry armed with a 
Carbine does when the Officer of the Day comes 
around, you can find out in Primary Extension 
Course “A”. If you don’t know how to plan a 
training program for a newly activated division, 
you can find out in the Senior Amphibious War- 
fare Extension Course. The Primary “B”’, Officers 
Basic, and Junior Amphibious Warfare Extension 
Courses provide instruction on the intervening 
levels. There are specialist courses for communica- 
tion and artillery officers. All courses are divided 
into subcourses which are offered individually on 
the same eligibility basis as the complete courses. 





Your course starts today. Find out more about it from your own outfit or from the 
Director, Extension School, Marine Corps Educational Center, MCS, Quantico, Va. 
l 
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NCO Identified .. . 
Dear Sir: 


First, congratulations on an 
excellent magazine. Your arti- 
cles have been very informative 
to one, like myself, who is a 





long ways from a post or sta- 
tion. Also, Sgt Norval Pack- 
wood’s designs and drawings 
have been a great asset to your 





magazine. 

Undoubtedly, there are probably many Marines who would 
like to know who the Marine is that was pictured in several 
illustrations on Page 58 of your October Gazette. The pics 
accompanied the article, Command of Native Troops. The 
Marine pictured is TSgt Jack E. Carns, who is now stationed 
at Hannibal, Missouri, as NCO in Charge of the sub-district 
recruiting station. 

Sgt Carns was a recruiting sergeant at DHRS, St Louis, 
Mo., in 1948-49, prior to his transfer to the Ist Mar Div. 

We have a number of Korean veterans on recruiting duty 
here who are doing an excellent job; the job of selecting 
suitable men for the Marine Corps to replace some of their 
buddies in Korea, who are dog-tired and might like a little of 
this stateside duty. 

James F. Coleman, 
TSgt, USMC 


Where Credit Is Due... 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading with great interest the article 
Typhoon At Kobe written by Sgt 1/c Griffin, USA, for your 
September issue. 

In reference to the crane that broke loose that day, I find 
it hard to remember Mr Ernest Hey whom Sgt Griffin 
constantly commended throughout the article. 

When the crane showed strain on her iines it was IstLt 
Anderson, USMC, B Co, Ist LVT (A) Bn who mustered 
the group of Marines referred to, and it was Lt Anderson 
who jumped abroad the leaping crane with the lead line to 
haul the hawser aboard. 

Unmentioned in the article was the five-gallon can of red 
paint that was spilled on the deck of the crane. This paint, 
added to the turbulent salt water, caused the deck in that 
area to become as slippery as grease. Once again it was Lt 
Anderson that risked his own comparative safety to prevent 
a man from being swept into Kobe Bay. 

When the crane completed its trip across the slip and 
crashed into the opposite dock, Lt Anderson figured a way 
to make use of the remaining cables on the crane, and 
secured it to that dock. 
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Don’t get me wrong, I think the article was interesting 
and accurate; it was only that I thought credit for saving the 
barge and crane should be given to Lt Anderson, for without 
his immediate, accurate decisions, split-second timing, and 
never tiring efforts, the crane and all of us on board would 
undoubtedly be at the bottom of the bay, or somewhere in the 
Sea of Japan. 

F. N. Van SANT, 
Sgt, USMC 


No Gobbleygook in Ist Mar Div... 


Dear Sir: 

May I add a hearty amen to Comdr Howards’ Brvty At 
The Expns of Clrty? I often wonder what has become of 
the old saw “An order that can be misunderstood will be 
misunderstood.” 

I believe an examination of the lst Mar Div’s operation 
orders and plans*in Ko-ea will show that brevity was achieved 
without loss of clarity. I can’t say the same for many other 
orders I saw while in Korea. Even in our many dispatch orders 
we did not resort to abbreviated gobbleygook. (Thanks to 
Comdr Howard I now know how to spell that word!) 

Lt Witkowski and Sgt Albertson both deserve a hand for 
their thoughtful and discerning letters. You should coax the 
latter into trying his hand at writing more often. 

A. L. Bowser, Jr., 
Col, USMC 


NSLI Correction ... 
Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to the article I authored which appeared 
in the October Gazetre under the title of Free GI Insurance 
—Maybe. 

Since that article was submitted for publication a new de- 
termination and clarification of Public Law 23 has been made 
and it has now been determined that any serviceman dis- 
charged on or after April 25, 1951, under conditions other 
than dishonorable, may apply for any one of the six permanent 
plans of insurance previously granted under NSLI, provided 
that he has a service-connected disability which is recognized 
by the Veterans Administration and for which compensation 
would be payable if the disability were more than 10 percent in 
degree. Apart from the service-incurred disability, the ap- 
plicant must otherwise be in good health. The law had 
previously been interpreted to mean that the disability had to 
be more than 10 percent in degree in order for the discharged 
serviceman to be eligible. 

I am very sorry that I was unable to get this correction in 
to you before the publication deadline. 

Lioyp Lonpon 
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Wants To Pass The Word... 
Dear Sir: 


My son, who is at Parris Island, put us in as a subscriber 
for your magazine. The October issue is my first copy. It is, 
by far, one of the greatest magazines I have ever read. This 
brings me to the point I would like to ask your permission on. 

The article about Communism by \stLt William T. Decker 
is what I have been waiting for a long time. For once 
somebody has answered all the questions. Everyone whom I 
have ever asked about this subject just shrugged his shoulders, 
and I stayed unanswered. Being a Community Service Worker 
here at home for my Local 3733 U.S.A.-C.I.O., I would like 
very much if you would give me permission to reprint this 
story. I would make copies and send to all our affiliates and 
every member in my own local. I think this is one of the 
greatest articles I have ever read. The rank and file mem- 


bers, I believe, are as much in the dark on this vital subject , 


as I am. So with this thought in mind, I would be doing a 

service to my community and my country, and at the same 

time doing a vital educating job. 

Thank you in advance for whatever your decision may be. 

CuHartes F, BoAMAN, 
Reading, Pa. 

Ep: Permission to reprint is granted. Also, thanks a 

lot for your compliments, and we hope you continue to 

enjoy the GAZETTE. 
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COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


IMMEDIA'1E SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost auto- 
mobile insurance... Pro- 
tection against loss from 
bodily injury and proper- 
ty damage liability... 
medical payments .. . ac- 
cidental death . . . com- 
prehensive personal liabil- 
ity . . . comprehensive fire 
and theft coverage. Avail- 
able to preferred members 
of the Marine Corps. 


Covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U.S. 
or abroad. This floater 
policy protects your 
household goods, clothing, 
uniforms, furniture, jew- 
elry and valuable personal 
effects. Imsures you 
against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protec- 
tion at lowest cost. 
















FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
Name _. Married —._...._. Single ____ sabi 





Address _ 








Description of car es 


Annual ag 








use 
Ages of drivers.._..__. 








Special Components. 





Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Manufacturers of 


Ignition Systems for Jet, Turbine and Piston Power 
Plants, Fuel Injection Equipment for Railway, 
Marine and Industrial Diesel Engines, Electrical 
Connectors, Ignition Analyzers, Moldings and 


SCINTILLA. MAGNETO DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Sidney, N. Y. 
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Notes on Our Authors 


Maj Richard A. Glae- 
ser, whose article entitled 
Loud and Clear appears 
on page 15, has served in 
communications in one re- 
sponsibility or another 
during the greater part of 
his military career. He is 
no novice with his sub- 
ject, nor in the field of 
writing, having been a 
student editor and feature 
writer during his school and academy years. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy Maj 
Glaeser entered the Marine Corps on 19 December 
1941, in the days when Pearl Harbor was “loud 
and clear” in the minds of all Americans. 

The major has twice been awarded the Bronze 
Star, for Okinawa and Korea respectively. 

He also carried out many assignments in com- 
munications during WW II and in the years follow- 
ing. At the time of the writing of his article, Maj. 
Glaeser was CO of the lst Sig Bn, lst Mar Div, 


Korea. 








Pertinent information on the new grid system 
now used by the U. S. Armed Forces as well as by 
our allies is furnished in an article on page 42, 
entitled The “New Look” In Grids, by Maj John 
W. Barnes, USA. Maj Barnes entered active duty 
in May, 1942 after graduation from the Military 
Academy and graduate work at Cal Tech. 

Maj Barnes served with the 5lst Eng Combat 
Regt in North Africa and Europe during WW II. 
After that he again attended Cal Tech, 1945-48, 
during which time he simultaneously served on 
several engineering study and research projects 
from which he gained ma- 
terial and background to 
author at least one book 
plus several articles on 
engineering subjects. 

Maj Barnes is now at 
the Command and Staff 
Dept, Armored School, 
Fort Knox, Ky. 


On page 41 appears the 
article by IstLt Edward 
L. Constantine offering 
practical suggestions on 
what to do in rendering 
a pyramidal tent more 
liveable in cold weather. 
Its title is Modernize Our 
Tents. 

This is not the first contributing article the 
GazETTE has accepted from the lieutenant since his 
entrance into the service in 1939. 

Since WW II he has attended the 4th PCS and 
the TQM School. His duty stations have included 
Ist Mar Div, the Reconn Section AFAF at Quan- 
tico, V-12 training at Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege and Colorado College, NATC Patuxent, and 
several others. The lieutenant’s awards include the 
Silver Star and the PUC. 

In Korea, Lt Constantine was in on the Inchon 
landing, and served with the Ist Marines until Jan- 
uary, 1951. At present, he is the Inspector-Instruc- 
tor of the 23d Inf Co, Tacoma, Wash. 





The article that appeared on page 51 of the De- 
cember issue, How Would You Do It?, depicts the 
ingenuity of one officer in an unenviable situation. 
The author of both the article and the solution to 
the problem therein is a reservist of long standing. 
LtCol Frank Mallen entered the Marine Corps on 
10 May 1918, and later received his commission 
in France. 

In the interim between wars LtCol Mallen informs 
us he took “practically all (courses) available to 
reserves at Quantico Schools. .. .” With a back- 
ground as a newspaper 
man he has served in the 
capacity of publicity offi- 
cer for the Marine Corps. 
The colonel’s last assign- 
ment on active duty was 
CO of the 2d Prov Det at 
FMFPac. He now resides 
at Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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By Maj Richard A. Glaeser 


® MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN IN RECENT MONTHS OF 
the new gimmicks, gadgets, and revolutionary communi- 
cations systems to be employed in modern warfare. Yet, 
to date, very few of these innovations have made an ap- 
pearance on the final proving ground—the field of com- 
bat. It is appropriate, therefore, while waiting for the 
wrist watch radios, or that platoon of mental telepathists, 
that some attention be given to the old methods and vari- 
ations applied thereto by communicators in the field, 
today. 

Since the telephone is one of the oldest and is, ac- 
cording to the book and actual practice, the primary 
means of communications in a Marine division, let’s 
first consider it. Carrier and radio relay equipment have 
made wire communications more flexible and often more 
reliable, but at some expense to security. Further, as 
will be pointed out, radio relay systems have certain in- 
herent disadvantages which preclude the possibility of 
their ever completely replacing straight metallic tele- 
phone circuits. In the course of the war in Korea, for 
example, although both radio and radio relay agencies 
were extensively used, wire was still laid at the rate of 
approximately 200 miles per day. (This figure represents 
local as well as trunk lines and includes all types of 
field wire and cable.) 

The problems encountered by the wiremen in Korea 
are much the same as in previous campaigns, with a 
few new ones thrown in. Not only have wire lines been 


The voice of command must be heard and 


it’s the communicators’ job to see that it is 





Mobile radio-relay unit mounted in jeep and trailer. 








torn up by tanks, bulldozers, and other vehicles, but 
even aircraft have plagued the linemen. The life-saving 
airdrop at Hagaru-ri, for example, knocked out tele- 
phone lines as fast as crews could overhead them. To 
avoid the plummeting bundles of fuel, ammo, and rations, 
telephone lines were laid on the ground where they 
became prey to the heavy vehicular traffic. Unfortunately 
pneumatic drills were not available or the lines could 
have been buried in the frozen soil. The solution: a 
doubling by different routes of all circuits which of 
necessity had to go through the drop area. 

The clerical help, not to be outdone by the outdoor 
help, also managed to contribute to the woes of the 
wiremen. On one occasion a wire crew spent a cold 
night attempting to locate a short on the entire length 
(some five miles) of a long local. The short finally 
revealed itself in the form of a paper clip which had 
fallen across the terminals of the telephone. (The solu- 
tion to this problem has not yet been found.) 


® FRoM TIME TO TIME, however, the engineers, tankers, 
and aviators were engaged in activities other than the 
tearing up of wire lines. In fact, an amphibious tractor 
was once assigned to the Signal Co to assist in the lay- 
ing of a 10-pair cable across the Han River. The project 
was a success, but it wasn’t very much later that the 
amtracs ripped the cable up again, The solution, nere 
again, was doubling and rerouting of lines. Then, of 
course, helicopters have frequently been employed to lay 
wire from high speed dispensers into inaccessible areas. 

Perhaps the most outstanding accomplishment of the 
Division Wire Plat was the installing of a two-pair 
(spiral four) cable from Hungnam to Hagaru-ri in 
North Korea, a distance of some 50 miles. The narrow- 
gauge railway, which runs through a river valley from 
Hungnam to Hagaru, was selected as the natural route 
and the cable was strung on telephone poles which paral- 
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lel the track. At Chinhung-ni, the halfway point, the 
valley abruptly runs into a mountain wall. A road winds 
its tortuous way up the mountain to a plateau on which 
Hagaru is situated. The railroad, however, becomes a 
cable railway and rises at a ridiculous angle straight 
over the mountain side to the plateau floor. 

There was the problem. How to take the line through 
the rugged mountains! Existing commercial lines were 
inoperative and unserviceable. To man-pack heavy reels 
of cable up or down the steep slopes would have been 
time consuming—and there was a degree of urgency in 
the project. Without immediately solving the problem, 
wire crews in Weasels were dispatched from Hungnam 
and Hagaru working toward each other. A third team 
worked out of the railhead at Chinhung-ni in both 
directions. Little difficulty—other than that posed by the 
extremely cold weather—was encountered initially. By 
the time crews arrived at the mountain wall that obstacle 
had been overcome. The answer: A small hand cart 
which the wiremen had found and which rode the rails 
very nicely. By rigging a brake and lowering lines, .this 
cart, with reels of cable mounted thereon, was eased 
down the 30-degree slope of the cable railway. It 
was two days after the crews started out that telephone 
communications were established between Hungnam and 
Hagaru, and, oddly enough, this line remained in opera- 
tion for a seven-day period after the enemy moved across 
the route over which it had been laid. 

The newest gimmick to find its way in the the com- 
munication system is the radio relay system which has 
proved to be invaluable. Mobile teams were established 
where necessary to complete the circuit to the regiments 


RIGHT: Cable railway and hand cart used by wiremen to 
lay wire over mountain between Hungnam and Hagaru-ri. 





























and relay stations established where necessary to com- 





plete the circuit to the terminal station at division. 





Security at these relay stations posed a bit of a problem, 





but generally the relay sites would be located on the tops 





of hills which, in themselves, presented a considerable 
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obstacle to any infiltrating enemy. The real difficulty 
facing the radio relay people was the transporting of 
their heavy equipment to the tops of these hills. A bull- 
dozer was invariably required—but not always im- 
mediately available. As an expedient, the Weasel was 
effectively utilized for this purpose. 

Unfortunately, the Radio Relay Plat is still an FMF 
unit attached to the division. It is hoped that in the 
near future the platoon may be made an integral part of 
the Division Sig Co with the mission of establishing com- 
munications down to the regiments. An FMF unit could 
then be attached to the division to work to higher 
echelons, 

Teletype, working through radio relay systems, while 
not a newcomer, has probably been used by Marine Corps 
units more extensively in the Korean campaign than ever 
before. Its use, however, has created an urgent need 
for additional teletype operators and technicians. On- 
the-job training has temporarily alleviated the situation, 
but T/O changes are indicated, as well as additional 
hours in schools which train teletype personnel, 

Voice radio, except in the iower echelons, proved im- 
practical. The nature of the terrain and distances in- 
volved made the use of CW circuits mandatory between 
division and subordinate units. Further, elaborate an- 
tenna systems were often necessary to insure clear signals. 
Above all, however, capable high speed operators were 
required. Here, again, the T/O and previous training 
proved inadequate, and once more on-the-job training 
eased the situation. Radio schools must definitely con- 
centrate on code practice ard procedure, even ct the 
expense of technical knowledge. 

Finally, the use of visual signals shouid be mentioued. 
Training in this system cannot be neglected. Although 
its use has been limited to Shore Party teams (blinker 
and shuttered searchlight) there have been times when 
ability to read a flashing light from one hilltop to another 
has been of value. A blinking light on a distant hill kept 
one unit confused for over an hour until a trained com- 
municator revealed the light to be that from a Chinese 
heliograph. 

So, while the designers and manufacturers struggle 
over the drawing boards and lathes, in the field the 
signals keep moving by improvisation, skill, and muscle. 
To be sure, any new devices will be welcome, but even 
they, we may be certain, will leave plenty of room for 
the ingenuity and initiative of Marine Corps com- 
municators. US # MC 
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# Mites in Korea, AS THE MEN OF THE Ist MARINE 
Division had learned to their grief, were more often verti- 
cal than horizontal. They seemed to twist violently up- 
hill over a one-way trail, only to writhe their way up 
some steeper and higher hill. This impression was con- 
firmed by the statistics. For the life of heavy-duty tires 
was 3,000 miles on Korean mountain roads as compared 
to an average of 15,000 to 20,000 in World War II. 

Wear and tear on the human elements was also severe. 
And during the last five months of 1950 the men of the 
lst Mar Div had made a complete tour of the peninsula, 
fighting their way about the circuit. 

The round trip began at Pusan, where the Ist Pro- 
visional Marine Brigade landed early in August and 
moved to an assembly area near Masan in Eighth U. S. 
Army reserve. Then came the hard-slugging operations 
of the Pusan perimeter, followed by a sea lift in Septem- 
ber up the west coast to Inchon. Here the components 
of the 1st Mar Div were united in the target area as the 
landing force of X Corps for an amphibious assault 
on Inchon and a drive inland to capture Seoul. This 
objective had barely been secured when another sea lift 
took the division around the peninsula in October for 
an unopposed landing at Wonsan on the northeast coast. 

\ new war flared up from the embers of the old as 
Red China came to the rescue of the beaten North Ko- 
rean forces in November. The Ist Mar Div, taking the 
full impact of the Chinese Communist counterstroke in 
the X Corps zone, cut its way to the seacoast in the fa- 
mous breakout from the Chosin Reservoir. At the finish 
the Marines emerged as a fighting division with nearly 
all of their equipment intact. But the enemy had overrun 
northeast Korea. and in December the Ist Mar Div shared 
in the X Corps evacuation by sea from Hungnam to 
Pusan.* 

It was the second landing at Pusan for many of the 
Marines, and they ate their Christmas dinner in the fa- 
miliar surroundings of the same old area at Masan. To 
complete the circuit, the division passed again into the 
reserve of the Eighth Army. 

Lifts by sea. lifts by motor and air and rail, lifts by 
shoe leather—every means of transportation had entered 
into the round trip. Amphibious assaults, street fighting. 
river crossings, mountain warfare, perimeter defenses, 
outloadings, and evacuations—all these, too, had been 
experienced in rapid succession during the past five 
months. The Leathernecks had qualified as tactical Jacks- 
of-all-trades, and in January 1951 it could hardly have 


‘These operations of the lst Mar Div have been described in 
consecutive issues of the MARINE CORPS GAZETTE in 1951— 
the Pusan perimeter in June; Inchon-Seoul in July and August; 
lie mobilization of the Reserves in September; the Wonsan land- 
ig in October; the Chosin Reservoir breakout in November; and 
Hungnam evacuation in December. 





by Lynn Montross 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the GAzeTTE herewith presents another 
in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine opera- 
tions in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of the 
Historical Division, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

Operation Killer 
Operation Ripper 
The Chinese Counteroffensive of April 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. | 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- | 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. | 
Articles of the length to be used in the GazeTTe, more- | 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- | 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that Gazette readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for | 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you | 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 





surprised them to be assigned an anti-guerrilla operation 
as their first mission of the new year. 

The problem was quite simple—on paper. About 1,600 
square miles in southeast Korea. most of them standing 
on end in mountainous terrain, were contained in the 
new sector of the Pohang-Andong-Yongdok area. North 
Korean troops in estimated division strength had infil- 
trated southward through the mountains for guerrilla 
operations. The lst Mar Div had the mission of destroy- 
ing this enemy, and staff officers were doubtless reminded 
of the old recipe for cooking rabbit which begins, “First, 
catch your rabbit!” 

It was a problem in time and space, and any guerrilla- 
catching solutions were overshadowed by recent disturb- 
ing changes in the overall military picture. For the Eighth 
Army had just been dealt its second heavy blow in two 
months. Both defeats were at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists who crossed the Yalu in overwhelming 
strength to rob the United Nations forces of a victory 
already won. 

Thirteen North Korean divisions had been battered 
into helplessness when the Eighth Army began its “end 
the war” sweep toward the Manchurian border on 24 
November. A day later this offensive collided with the 
vanguard of an estimated 29 infantry divisions which the 
Chinese had massed in the mountains of northern Korea. 
Marching by night and hiding by day, these forces had 
maintained such an amazing camouflage discipline that 
their counterstroke of the 25th came by surprise. Ph 
II ROK Corps disintegrated on the right flank, makjt 
it necessary for other Eighth Army units to retreat@ 
risk envelopment. ay 

Next, the enemy poured into the gap between the Eigftth 
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Army and X Corps, striking the latter on the 27th. As 
the Marines began their Chosin Reservoir breakout, the 
Eighth Army continued its withdrawal in northwest Ko- 
rea. Pyongyang, the captured North Korean capital, was 
abandoned on 5 December by UN forces which had re- 
cently stood within 37 miles of the Manchurian border. 
With the I and IX Corps fighting delaying actions, the 
Eighth Army fell back over ice-glazed roads choked with 
troops, tanks, vehicles, and refugees. 

On the east coast the evacuation of Hungnam by X 
Corps had commenced, which meant that all Korea north 
of the 38th Parallel was being abandoned to the enemy. 
The five X Corps divisions were redeployed by sea to 
South Korea while the Eighth Army conducted a slow 
and orderly withdrawal to Line B. Extending from the 
Kumpo Peninsula on the west coast, this line passed 
through Choksong, about 30 miles north of Seoul, and 
then eastward to the coast of the Sea of Japan (Map 1). 
The retirement had barely been completed when the 
commanding general, LtGen Walton J. Walker, was killed 
in a jeep accident. LtGen Matthew B, Ridgway, the 
new appointee, assumed command three days later after 
flying from Washington. 

This was the situation on the last day of the year, 
when the Ist Mar Div went into Eighth Army reserve. 
Other X Corps units had already been taken into the 
Eighth Army in preparation for an expected CCF offen- 
sive on 25 December which failed to materialize. It could 
hardly have been imagined on that Christmas Day that 
the enemy had it in his power to strike exactly a week 
later and inflict another costly defeat on UN forces. 

The blow fell in the bitter and breathless cold of New 
Year’s Eve. History repeated itself with painful fidelity 
during the last hours of 1950 as five ROK divisions gave 
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way in the central and eastern sectors. Again, as in No- 
vember, other Eighth Army units were compelled to with- 
draw to avoid envelopment. 

Although the UN forces had not been surprised this 
time, they were hard-pressed by the “human sea” tactics 
of an enemy who was capable of clearing mine fields by 
the simple expedient of sending men ahead to be sacri- 
ficed. The attacking forces were believed to include six 
corps of the CCF 3d Field Army and a corps of the 4th 
Field Army, each containing three or four divisions. 
Since November the beaten North Korean army had been 
given a new lease on life, so that three reorganized corps 
were taking part along with the Chinese. Altogether, it 
was estimated that the Communists had massed a total 
of more than 450,000 men south of the Yalu. 

In preparation for the expected blow, Gen Ridgway 
had disposed the Eighth Army with these units of I Corps 
on the left flank northwest of Seoul—the Turkish Brig, 
the 29th British Brig, the ROK Ist Div, and the US 25th 
Div. North of Seoul the US IX Corps comprised the 27th 
British Commonwealth Brig, the Greek and Philippine 
battalions, the ROK 6th Div, the US Ist Cavalry Div, and 
the US 24th Inf Div. The remainder of the line, from 
Kapyong to the east coast near Yangyang, was held by 
the ROK III, II, and I Corps, including from left to right 
the ROK 2d, 5th, 8th, 9th, and Capital Divisions. 

Two divisions of the reorganized US -X Corps, the 
2d (with attached Dutch and French battalions) and the 
7th, had been moved up to the important lateral roads of 
the Chongju-Wonju-Chechon area with a mission of 
countering a possible enemy breakthrough on the eastern 
front. The lst Mar Div, in Army reserve, was assigned 
a sector in the vicinity of Pohang but directed to con- 
tinue training and reorganization at Masan. The 187th 
Airborne RCT and the Thailand Bn held secondary de- 
fense positions near Suwon, while the US 3d Div, the 
ROK 11th Div, and the Canadian and New Zealand bat- 


talions were still farther back in reserve. 





The job meant either a battle or a guerrilla hunt. 
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This was the lineup on 1 January when the enemy 
achieved his first deep penetrations in the ROK-held cen- 
tral and eastern sectors. Within 24 hours every UN unit 
in the front line was under attack except the US 25th 
Div and Turkish Brig on the left and the ROK Capital 
Div on the extreme right. The main CCF effort developed 
north of Seoul, where the ROK lst Div was inundated 
near Choksong after putting up a good fight against nine 
attacking divisions. The breakthrough imperiled the left 
flank of the US 24th Div in the Uijongbu area, and the 
resulting withdrawal made it necessary to abandon Seoul 
and Inchon to the enemy. 


® It WAS AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE for Leathernecks to 
find themselves in the role of bystanders while a battle was 
in progress. This phenomenon was explained by the fact 
that the lst Mar Div had reached Masan with a shortage 
of 140 officers and 3,654 men after the heavy casualties 
of the Chosin Reservoir operations. Throughout January 
and the first week of February, replacements to a total 
of 104 officers and 3,283 men were drawn in various 
drafts from Japan, the Mariannas, the Philippines, and 
the United States. Even so, the division continued to oper- 
ate on an understrength basis because of non-battle casual- 
ties sustained during this same period. 

The news of the evacuation of Seoul and Inchon was 
depressing to Marines who had wrested those cities from 
the enemy in September. Thousands of Korean civilians 
fled in terror when the CCF invaders occupied the ROK 
capital on 4 January and the seaport the next day. As the 
second withdrawal from this area by UN forces since 
the beginning of the war, it was a moral blow to the cause. 
It was also a material setback, since it meant the loss of 
a valuable port and staging center. Once again, as a con- 
sequence, Pusan must become the primary receiving port 
for more troops and supplies than its facilities could 
handle efficiently. 


® WueEn SEOUL anp INCHON could no longer be held, 
I and IX Corps with their attached forces were ordered to 
fall back to positions south of the Han River. Gen Ridg- 
way gave both corps commanders the mission of inflict- 
ing “maximum punishment, maximum delay, consistent 
with the maintenance intact of your major units.” A 
heavy price in casualties was exacted from the enemy, 


but the frozen river was no barrier to Chinese who could 


cross on the ice. The right flank of UN forces in western 
Korea was endangered, moreover, by the rapid advance 
of invaders meeting little resistance in ROK-held areas to 
the east. These factors influenced a command decision 
to retire still farther south. 

The phrase “withdrawal to prepared positions” has 
covered a snultitude of strategic sins, but this time it 
needed no apology. Line D, Operations Plan 19, had 
been established to meet such an emergency, and the two 
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corps carried out an orderly maneuver. Enemy pressure 
was less troublesome than the interference of hordes of 
Korean civilians fleeing southward. At Suwan, where 
large stocks of military supplies had to be evacuated, a 
screaming mob of 100,000 refugees milled into the rail- 
way yard and stopped trains. Such demonstrations made 
it necessary for troop movements to be coordinated with 
a plan for channeling the civilian migration to assigned 
centers in southwest Korea. 

Line D (Map 1) extended from the west coast through 
Ansong and Chechon to the eastern sectors, where a fluid 
situation prevailed as a result of enemy penetrations. In 
this area only the stubborn resistance of the US 2d and 
7th Divs of X Corps had enabled the battered ROK 2d, 
5th, 8th, and 9th Divs to be extricated. Here the front 
was still obscurely outlined all the way to the vicinity of 
Samchok on the east coast. 

Until the lines became stabilized in this area, two enemy 
possibilities had to be recognized: (1) a large-scale CCF 
breakthrough which would endanger the flank of UN 
forces in central and west Korea; (2) the infiltration of 
guerrilla bands southward through the mountains for 
destructive raids on roads and rail communications. 

Preventive measures were discussed on 8 January at 
Eighth Army headquarters. As a first step, Gen Ridgway 
ordered MajGen Oliver P. Smith, CG lst Mar Div, to 
move from Masan up to the Pohang area. The Leather- 
necks were given the mission of blocking penetrations in 
force south of the Andong-Yongdok road (Map 2) and 
protecting the Andong-Yongchon MSR—a section of the 
UN lifeline from the port of Pusan (Map 1). It was a 
broad assignment which might mean either a major battle 
or a guerrilla hunt. In any event, it would mean a good 
deal of strenuous outdoor exercise in a sector roughly 
40 miles square, with the corners represented by Andong 
and Yongdok on the north, and Yongchon and Pohang 
on the south. The entire area was mountainous, espe- 
cially in the center, and the secondary roads consisted 


of mere trails. 


Marines gained more rifle training in the south. 
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Enemy forces in unknown [ a 
numbers had already infil- | (-) 
trated through gaps in the | 
eastern sectors of Line D. 
Guerrilla activity was report- 
ed as far west as Tanyang, 





on the MSR of IX Corps, | \ 
and as far south as Taejon, | ¢ 
threatening the supply line | f 
of I Corps. Train ambushes | \ 
occurred on 13 January in diikes wise: 











the Namchang area and to 
the south of Wonju, Other 
attacks took place on the rail 
line about 60 miles north of 
Taegu. In expectation of fur- 
ther attempts. trains were 
provided with a sandbagged 
car to absorb the shock of 
land-mine explosions, and a 
car containing guards with 
machine guns. 

The tremendous possibili- 
ties of guerrilla warfare as 
an adjunct to large-scale mil- 
itary operations had _ been 
demonstrated time and again ><] 
in WW II. Officers of the 
Ist Mar Div could have had 
no illusions about the im- 
portance of their new mission, therefore, when it was 
reported that large North Korean forces had infiltrated 
behind the UN lines toward Andong. 

Movement of division units to the Pohang area began 
on 10 January with a motor lift of RCT-1, reinforced by 
the Div Recon Co, the 2d Bn of the 11th Marines, Charlie 
Co of the Ist Engr Bn, and Dog Co of the lst Med Bn. 
This force had the mission of protecting the MSR between 
Uisong and Yongchon after occupying both towns. 

Further Eighth Army orders of the 12th, calling for 
the securing of Andong, were carried out by the Ist Bn 
of RCT-1. Meanwhile the rest of the division moved by 
LST and motor to Pohang, where the last unit arrived 
on the 17th. RCT-5 sent patrols up the coast to Yongdok 
as RCT-7 occupied the center of the 40-mile square, with 
its CP at Topyong-dong. 

Persistent reports of enemy penetrations north of An- 
dong led to new division orders sending RCT-1 to that 
town with the responsibility for protecting the MSR as 
far as Uisong while RCT-5 patrolled from Pohang to 
Uisong. Missions of other units remained unchanged. 

Indications of an enemy build-up were confirmed on 

8 January when a 3/1 patrol, operating east of Andong, 
flushed out an undetermined number of North Korean 
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troops. They took to their heels so earnestly that none 
was believed to have been killed or wounded. But the 
Leathernecks managed to catch three of them, and the 
prisoners identified their unit as the 27th Inf Regt of the 
NK 10th Div. Other units were the 25th and 29th Inf 
Regts, supported more in theory than fact by artillery, 
mortar, engineer, medical, z:d signal battalions. The 
division was so much understrength, however, that its 
estimated total of 6,000 to 8,000 troops consisted largely 
of infantry. A few mortars, according to the prisoners, 


were the heaviest weapons. 


Locating the guerrillas proved to be a problem. 
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Mobility was increased, yet firepower was not lost. 


In September, following the Inchon-Seoul operation 
and combined Eighth Army offensive, the NK 10th Div 
had shared in the general North Korean collapse. From 
the Naktong front the tattered remnants fell back across 
the 38th Parallel to the vicinity of Hwachon. There a 
reorganization took place after the Chinese intervention 
gave a new impetus to North Korean efforts. Neither t’ 
troops nor equipment were available to bring the division 
hack to full strength, but the effectiveness of guerrilla 
warfare does not depend on the heaviest battalions. And 
on 26 December the rebuilt 10th, commanded by MajGen 
Lee Ban Nam, departed Hwachon with a mission of in- 
filtrating through the UN lines to cut communications 
and harass rear installations of the Andong-Taegu area. 

\ more promising field for such operations could 
scarcely have been found in all South Korea. For this 
area was bisected by the two main supply lines linking 
Pusan with the I and IX 
Corps of the Eighth Army. 

The NK 10th Div got off 
to a good start by eluding 
UN troops, after unwelcome 
contacts near Wonju, and 
dodging eastward for a pene- 
tration through the moun- 
tains. Good guerrilla tactics 
aim less at fighting than 
undermining an opponent’s 
ability to fight, and the North 
Koreans continued to shun 
action while moving south- 
ward. Hiding by day and 
traveling by night over hill 
trails, they finally neared 
Andong on 18 February. 
There the loss of three pris- 
oners to the Marines de- 
prived them at the outset of 
the secrecy which is one of 
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the most potent weapons of guerrilla warfare. 

Although it had been a fortuitous encounter for the 
Marines, staff officers realized that this was only the 
opening round. If it came to a fight, there could be little 
doubt about the outcome. But it had to be recognized 
that the North Korean as well as Chinese soldier was at 
his best in such techniques as infiltration, surpise night 
attacks, and camouflage. A battalion of Orientals could 
crowd for concealment and warmth into a cave which a 
platoon of Marines would have found too cramped. In 
short, the enemy’s very weakness—his lack of heavy arms 
and equipment—was the strength of a highly mobile force 
operating in small and stealthy groups to prey upon com- 
munications. 

The enemy had his problems, too. Military critics have 
agreed, on a basis of WW II experience, that several ad- 
vantages are essential for effective guerrilla warfare. 
These requirements have been summed up by a military 
publication as follows: 

“The support of the local inhabitants; a secure and 
well-organized base of operations; a reliable intelligence 
system, including good communications and a source of 
supply.” 

It remained to be seen whether the NK 10th Div had 
these qualifications. Meanwhile, the lst Mar Div had as 
its main task the responsibility of keeping open the 75- 
mile stretch of MSR from Pohang to Andong. Strong 
points were set up at Pohang, Yongchon, Uisong, and 
Andong, so that the farthest distance between. Marine 
reinforcements was 15 miles—the halfway point between 
Yongchon and Uisong. 

Locating the enemy proved from the beginning to be a 
more difficult problem than defeating him. Motorized 


Marine artillery also hunted guerrillas. 
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patrolling went on aggressively in all three regimental 
sectors. And though every effort was made to increase 
mobility, the Leathernecks did not sacrifice firepower. 
Whenever feasible, such patrols had the support of tanks 
or at least a 105mm howitzer, 

Secondary roads and obscure mountain trails were cov- 
ered on foot by “rice-paddy patrols.” Numbering from 
four men to a squad, these foot patrols ranged far out 
into the boondocks. On a single day the 5th Marines 
alone had 29 of these rice-paddy patrols in action as two 
motorized patrols kept watch over roads passable for 
vehicles. 

The enemy contrived to make himself scarce for four 
days after his first unhappy contact with the Ist Mar Div. 
Only minor clashes were reported until 22 January, when 
a NK force estimated at about 2,000 was run down by a 
1/1 patrol operating northeast of Uisong. The guerrillas 
paused long enough for an exchange of mortar and small- 
arms fire, then fled after breaking up into groups of 50 
to 100. An estimated 200 casualties were inflicted by 
Marines who had no losses. 

Information made it appear that the invaders were with- 
drawing from the zones of the Ist and 5th Marines into 
the mountainous center of the division sector, where the 
7th Marines were operating. On 24 January, therefore, 
all three battalions of that regiment began a coordinated 


offensive. The enemy managed to avoid a large-scale 


The cooperative spirit of natives was shown even when there was no lack of danger and hardship. 


-an estimated 400 men of the NK 25th Regt resisted in 





action that day, but in the early hours of the 25th the 
regimental CP at Topyong-dong came under attack. The 
assailants, using small arms and machine guns, were 
identified as a company of the NK 25th Regt. They dis- 
engaged after an hour and a half, only to meet a second 


repulse later in the morning. 

Both attempts, tactically speaking, were examples of 
sending a boy to do a man’s job. The Marines could have 
asked no greater favor than further displays of aggressive 
spirit, and 200 enemy obliged on the afternoon of the 
25th by defending a hill west of Chiso-dong. Several 1/7 
attacks were stopped by NK mortars and machine guns, 
but in the morning the Leathernecks took the position 
with the svpport of mortar and artillery fires. 


® ALL THREE BATTALIONS of RCT-7 continued to en- 
force eviction proceedings in the regimental zones with 
air and artillery support. Only in the vicinity of Haptong- 
ni did the Marine advance meet any opposition. There 


wooded areas with small arms and machine guns. About 
150 were believed to have been killed by the Leathernecks 
in the two main fire fights, 

Altogether, it was estimated that RCT-7 alone killed 
250 guerrillas and wounded 500 in the three-day opera- 
tion. The effectiveness of NK resistance may be measured 


by total lst Mar Div losses of six killed and 28 wounded 
a 

















A command post of the 7th Marines set up among 


for the week ending on 28 January, 

So far the effort of the NK 10th Div had shown symp- 
toms of complete failure as a guerrilla operation. This is 
not surprising, since all the essentials for success were 
lacking. Far from receiving any support from the local 
inhabitants, the invaders had their own movements 
promptly reported to the Marines. Retaliations on civil- 
ians, such as burning a mountain village, did not improve 
relations. Nor did the enemy possess any of the other 
requisites for effective guerrilla warfare—a secure base, 
a source of supply, good communications, and an intelli- 


gence system, 


the hills of South Korea. 
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Such a mission was invalu- 


able as a large-scale training 





exercise for the hundreds of 





new troops being absorbed 
into the Ist Mar Div. Some 
of them had arrived at Masan 
in time for a brief but vigor- 








ous period of indoctrination. 





Later arrivals went from Pu- 





san directly up to the front. 





In either event, the replace- 























ments were given an unusual 
opportunity to learn by do- 
ing. Although Marine battle 
casualties continued to be 
light, there was no lack of 
danger and hardship. Thus a 
week in the mountains with 
a self-sufficient foot patrol 
was worth a month in a state- 
side training camp to new- 
comers instructed by Reser- 
voir veterans. 

During the three-day offensive of RCT-7, the other 
two regimental zones had few and minor contacts. Late 
in January, however, it was reported that the remnants 
of the NK 25th and 27th Regts were in flight toward the 
zone of RCT-5. The whole regiment was concentrated 
in the Yongchon area to deal a knockout blow, but the 
enemy stole away to the north in the vicinty of Topyong- 






dong, 







When they weren't fighting, they were training. 












® As A CONSEQUENCE, the heavy toll of 10th Div battle 
casualties was probably exceeded by losses from disease 
and desertion. Typhus had reached the proportions of an 
epidemic before the end of January, according to a pris- 
oner. Other PWs reported that low morale, resulting 
from inadequate food and rest was also thinning the 
North Korean ranks. 

Even so, lst Mar Div intelligence reports warned that 
3,000 to 5,000 enemy remained in the sector during the 
last week in January. They were reported to be well 
armed with US machine guns and M-1 rifles captured 
in the recent CCF offensives. Some of the guerrillas, in- 
cluding the women used as burden bearers, were wearing 
US Army jackets and trousers, 

The strategic nuisance value of such a force could not 
be discounted. Until it was destroyed, the Marines could 
only regard their sector as containing 1,600 square miles 
of potential trouble which must not be allowed to happea. 
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Secondary roads and mountain trails were covered on foot. 


Unrelenting Marine pressure throughout the first week 
of February wore the invaders down until groups larger 
than 50 men were seldom encountered. On the 3d, an NK 
2dLt surrendered voluntarily to a RCT-7 patrol and 
brought three of his men with him. North Korean morale, 
he divulged, had sunk so low that all ranks were striving 
only for survival. The division commander, Gen Lee Ban 
Nam, had apparently become a victim of acute melan- 
cholia. He spent “nearly all his time,” according to the 
prisoner, in the solitude of foxholes dug into overhanging 
banks. There he brooded constantly over his predicament. 
but without arriving at any better solution than alternate 
hiding and flight. 


Certainly the situation did not offer much to make Gen 
Lee Ban Nam happy. and the Marines continued to give 
him fresh causes for depression. His footsore remnants 
eluded RCT-5 only to stumble into the zone of RCT-1. 
northeast of Uisong. Neither rest nor sanctuary awaited 
them, for 1/1 and 2/1 penetrated into the mountains near 
Sangyong to surprise and rout a force estimated at 400 
the last group of any size to be encountered. 

About 75 men of the NK 27th Regt were killed. 

Excellent close air support was provided throughout 
the Pohang guerrilla hunt by 12 planes of VMF(N)-513, 
Most of the other units of the lst Mar 
Air Wing were in Japan meanwhile, preparing for rede- 


based at Pusan. 


ployment in Korea when the need arose for further large- 
scale air operations. During this interim VMF(N)-513 
flew 11 missions between 22 January and 11 February 
against enemy troops. Many other missions were carried 


out for the destruction of supply dumps. 


26 





On 2 February, in accordance with an Eighth Army 
directive, the 5th Korean Marine Regt was ordered to 
conduct operations on the left flank of the 1st Mar Div to 
intercept any possible enemy movement on the Andong- 
Yongdok road. By this time, however, it was becoming 
more and more apparent that the Marines had nearly 
finished their task. For the NK 10th Div was disinte- 
grating into groups too small to do much mischief, even 
if they had not avoided contacts. 


® THe invavers had accomplished little to compensate 
for their heavy losses. They had seldom come within 
striking distance of the Andong-Pohang MSR, and traffic 
had not been interrupted even on secondary roads. Not a 
single Marine patrol had been cut off and destroyed; and 
division battle casualties amounted only to seven killed. 
38 wounded, and 10 missing from 27 January to 3 Feb- 
ruary, the second week of active operations. 

A few destroyed villages and about a dozen unguarded 
road blocks, several of them booby-trapped—such was 
the extent of the damage wrought by the NK 10th Div. 
This record could not compare with the vigorous guer- 
rilla operations of the NK 5th Div just after the Marine 
landing at Wonsan late in October. Although reduced 
to an estimated strength of three battalions, that enemy 
force cut the Majon-ni—Wonsan MSR so persistently that 
a reinforced Marine RCT had to be assigned for its pro- 
tection. In contrast, the three infantry regiments of the 
NK 10th Div did little except provide training for Marine 
replacements. This was a timely favor, since the first 


Motorized patrolling went on in all sectors. 
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rotation draft of five officers 
and 600 men—all of them 
chosen for merit as well as 
length of service—was due 
to depart on the USS Breck- 
inridge in February. Thanks 
to the NK 10th Div, the 
places of these Leathernecks 
would be filled by new men 
with actual combat experi- 
ence. 

Gen Smith was able to re- 
port to CG Eighth Army on 
6 February that the enemy in 
his sector had been reduced 
an estimated 60% in strength 
and no longer threatened the 
MSR. Small and _ isolated 
groups remained to _ be 
mopped up, he added, but 
the situation was sufficiently 
under control to justify the 
withdrawal of the Marines, 

As early as 9 January, 


RIGHT: (top) Tanks were 
prepared to move out against 
guerrillas in Korea. (bottom) 
In any event, it meant a 
good deal of strenuous exer- 
cise in a sector roughly 40 
miles square. The enemy 
resisted in wooded areas with 
small arms and machine guns. 


while conferring with Gen 
Smith at Masan, Gen Ridg- 
way had made it plain that 
he intended to resume the 
offensive at his first oppor- 
tunity. Barely a week later he launched the limited objec- 
tive offensives followed until the Eighth Army had re- 
gained some of its lost ground. But the enemy struck 
back during the second week of February in the Wonju 
area, and a breakthrough by four CCF divisions created 
a menacing salient. 

This was the situation on 15 February when the Ist 
Mar Div was assigned to IX Corps and alerted for relief 
by the 17th, 31st, and 32d regiments of the 2d ROK Div. 
The Marines were ordered by CG X Corps to begin their 
move to the area south of Wonju the next day in prepara- 
tion for a new Eighth Army drive—the most ambitious 
attack planned since the January retreat. 

As the 1st Mar Div left the Pohang-Andong sector, a 
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few enemy groups were still hiding in the hills. But the 
area in general was as tranquil as if the invaders had 
never troubled its snowbound heights. The departing 
Leathernecks, in fact, might have been pardoned for con- 
cluding that the NK 10th Div and its gloomy commander 
were but creatures of the imagination—phantoms to be 
compared to the Flying Dutchman, the legendary ship 
condemned to sail on endlessly until the day of judgment. 
The destroyed NK 10th Div also seemed doomed to per- 
petual flight as its ghostly survivors made their way from 
crag to crag of the remote ridgelines. US # MC 
NEXT MONTH: The 1st Marine Division in 
Operation Killer. 
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In Brief 





New jet bombers are being flown by the Soviets 
in Eastern Europe which were built for the express 
purpose of running interference for the infantry. 

Powered by twin jet engines, the new plane is 
larger, faster, and harder hitting than the propelier- 
driven Stormoviks. The Soviets call it the TU-10. 

This plane is manned by a crew of three—a pilot, 
a bombardier-radar operator, and a crew chief who 
doubles as tail gunner. It compares closely in size 
and performance with the British-developed Can- 
berra jet bomber. 


The largest British aircraft carrier afloat is pic- 
tured here as she was just taken over by the Royal 
Navy. She is the H.M.S. Eagle, built at a cost of the 
equivalent of $39,583,600. Weighing 36,800 long 
tons, the 800-foot long Eagle will carry 100 air- 
craft, including a jet squadron, and have a crew of 
over 2,000. 

When the present rearmament program, on which 


Britain is spending the equivalent of $13 billion, is 
completed, the Royal Navy will have 18 aircraft 
carriers, compared with 11 during World War II. 








The oldest Marine on 
active duty retired after 
44 years of service on 1 
December last. He is 
MSet Harry D. Bartley, 
76 years of age. His re- 
tirement was honored by 
a six-battalion regimental 
parade and review at Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico. Looking back over 
his many years with the 
Corps, Sgt Bartley said, “I 
have never regretted one minute of my entire Ma- 
rine Corps career. I have always enjoyed serving 
with the enlisted men and officers of the Marine 
Corps and Navy.” Sgt Bartley will now work his 
farm in Virginia. 





Air-conditioned troop transports will make travel 
a lot more comfortable in the future for men going 
overseas. The SS Independence, SS Constitution, 
and the SS United States, which are designed for 
quick conversion to troop transports, have shipwide 
air conditioning as will all the new passenger ves- 
sels. 

Adm E. L. Cockrane, maritime administrator, has 
this to say about the new trend: 

“The fighting efficiency of troops is reduced if 
they are continually exposed to uncomfortable, ab- 
normally hot conditions while en route.” 





Marines returning from Korea will receive a new 
anti-malarial drug, primaquine, as a preventive mea- 
sure. The drug will cure men that have been ex- 
posed to malaria before a first attack or relapse 


occurs. 


A plan for universal military training has been 
presented to Congress for action by the next ses- 
sion convening 8 January 1952. The program will 
provide the nation with “a large, trained, and ready 
Reserve.” It calls for the ultimate training in mili- 
tary organization of 800,000 young men annually. 

Under the program, young men would be induct- 
ed into the UMT force through draft boards on 
monthly quotas. The Army would train 50 percent 
of the men, the Navy and Marine Corps 28 percent, 
and the Air Force 22 percent. 
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Marines won every first place honor in the 1951 
National Rifle and Pistol matches. Maj Thurman 
E. Barrier set a new world’s record for the .45 cal 
service pistol by scoring 285 out of a possible 300. 





A new greaseless pack for rifles has been adopted 
by Army Ordnance and will soon replace the cosmo- 
line used in the past. 





The Gold Star lapel 
button, as shown here, 
was provided by Pub- 
lic Law 306 and is be- 
ing distributed to par- 
ents of members of the 
Armed Forces of the 
United States who lost 
their lives during 
World War II. 

The button is ap- 
proximately one-half inch in diameter and consists 
of a gold star with a purple background rimmed 
with gold. The button is distributed without charge 
to the parents; other members of the immediate 
family can purchase a button at cost. 


A plastic helmet has been found to give more 
protection than the present steel helmet. It is worn 
beneath an aluminum shell which adds to the bal- 
listic property of the helmet. The edge of the hel- 
met over the eyes has been raised to permit free use 
of sighting instruments, and the sides are flared out- 
ward so that headphones may be used with it. 





Frostbite and freezing in frigid temperatures as 
low as 50 degrees below zero are now prevented to 
wounded men by the development of a casualty bag. 
It is an oversized sleeping bag, insulated with down. 
An all-around zipper makes it easy to place the man 
inside. Other zippers permit openings without ex- 
posing the man’s entire body when wounds are 
treated in the field. This bag will prove very useful 
to the men in Korea. 








The son of a late marshal of the Red Army is one 
of the recent arrivals in Western Germany. Like 
so many others before him, Vassili Shaposhnikov 
“chose freedom.” He brought with him a dossier 
complete on aviation material but for one detail: 
the number of atomic bombs now available in the 
USSR. According to these documents, all Soviet 
atomic bombs are stocked at a spot 240 kilometers 
southeast of Tomsk in Siberia. In this Kuznetsk 
basin is located one of the four plants tha’ .anu- 
facture the bomb. The three others, located in the 
Caucasus, Kazakstanand, and Turkestan, will soon 
be transferred to Siberia. The geographical center 
of Kuznetsk, in central Siberia, is not readily vul- 
nerable to American strategic bombers, since it is 
at the limit of the B-36 radius of action. 

The bombs are located in shelters 45 meters un- 
derground. A testing ground of 6,000 square meters 
in the same region is used for experiments with 
atomic materials. This entire “atomic region” is 
protected by over 2,000 fighter-interceptors based 
at 55 new aerodromes. 





Navy’s new AD-5 Skyraider “Multiplex” bomber, 
built by Douglas Aircraft, is pictured below. Em- 
bodying a radical new design concept, these aircraft 
are produced as a “universal chassis” along with a 
packaged conversion kit. It may be converted to a 
dozen different combat types according to the im- 
mediate requirements of combat. This “12-in-1” 
utility supplies the Fleet directly with a basic at- 
tack plane; photographic, tow-target, passenger and 
ambulance transport, and a variety of radar types. 
The Skyraider is said to be the most versatile air- 
plane ever to fly. 

Despite the bomber’s multiple adaptability, there 
is no compromise to its effectiveness as a hard- 
hitting attack craft, officials stated. 





































In Officers 
NCOs Expect » 







By MSegt Charles V. Crumb 


Marine officers long have expected a lot from the NCOs of their command. Now a 





Master Sergeant with 15 years experience lists the qualities he expects in officers 
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PS IT IS UNDERSTOOD BY MOST OFFICERS THAT GENERALLY 
NCOs are the key to the efficiency of any unit of the Ma- 
rine Corps. I am sure most of you have heard someone 
say, “Show me the temper of your NCOs and I will show 
you the temper of the unit.” Some believe that it is impos- 
sible to run an outfit properly if the NCOs are not doing 
their jobs. In other words, no matter how good the troops 
and the officers are, efficiency cannot be achieved without 
the proper functioning of the noncommissioned officers. 

Officers with no, or only short service in the ranks 
probably do not realize how closely, how constantly, and 
how critically their every word and act.is scrutinized by 
the enlisted men in general and by the NCOs in particu- 
lar. In but a few cases, even after an officer has served 
over an extended period with an NCO, where they are 
in contact almost daily or perhaps several times a day. 
does an officer find out how his NCOs rate him as a 
Marine officer. He may learn whether or not he is con- 
sidered a “likeable guy” or a “good joe,” but probably 
will never find out just what the NCOs think of him 
professionally. In other words, did he, as the one man 
responsible, perform in such a way to lift his unit to a 
point above the average, did he do but an average job, or 
did he let his unit slip to a below-average rating? Very 
often you will hear an NCO say something like this. 
“Yeah, I didn’t particularly like the guy, but by Goa, 
he put the outfit on its toes.” That, of course, is the im- 
portant consideration, to get the most from every man 
in the unit. to get the outfit on its “toes” and keep it 
there. 


® EVERY OFFICER WANTS to gain the respect and confi- 
dence of his NCOs. After he has done this he may gain 
their admiration also. If he accomplishes both, he will 
find himself doing a better job with less effort. 

What qualities in an officer do the NCOs look for and 
respect? What do they expect of their leader? 

First, and foremost of all the things an NCO looks 
for. I believe. is an attitude of devotion to the Marine 
Corps and a jealous regard for its good name. He ex- 
pects his commander to strive always for the advance- 
ment of the reputation of the outfit. He expects this 
effort not in the form likely to be used by the hard-faced, 
rough-talking gunnery sergeant, but in the courteous, 
well-groomed, firm-voiced manner of a gentleman who 
has taken up the honorable profession of arms as a life’s 
work. An NCO feels that a Marine officer should expect 
more of Marines than he would of ordinary men. At 
times during WW II when we were expanded to almost 
500,000, you could find an officer in the Marine Corps 
that considered himself as being but an average individ- 
ual in charge of average men: many an NCO was thus 










































greatly shocked. Shortly after the close of WW II, I had 
occasion to represent the Marine Corps in dealing with 
a civilian concern, the head of which was an elderly 
gentleman of some consequence. It happened that at 
the time a “bad apple” of another branch of the service 
was being exposed. The old gentleman remarked, “I can 
never recall of having heard of a Marine Corps officer 
being involved in any of these scandals.” 

I shot right back at him, “You haven’t and you won't. 
Marine officers think too much of their outfit and their 
uniform to get into one of these smudgy deals.” 

He shook his head grinning, “My—My—but you 
Marines are a proud lot.” 

He was right, we are. We're proud to be Marines, 
were proud of our leaders and we expect them to be 
proud, too. 

Next in line are the qualities of personal courage, 
coolness, and calmness in times of stress. The new Ma- 
rine officer has a great tradition to live up to here, for 
the Marine Corps officer corps has established for itself 
an enviable reputation for coolness under fire that makes, 
not so much for individual acts of heroism by the officers, 
but for an efficient control of the units, and an intelligent 
guidance of operations. The exercise of coolness and 
personal courage is not always confined to the combat 
areas. There will always be times in the course of an 
officer’s career when the proper performance of duties as 
a Marine officer will call for another kind of personal 
courage, coolness, and calmness. NCOs realize that cool- 
ness in leaders in times of stress begets this same quality 
in followers, whereas the opposite of coolness begets 
qualities which are not conducive to the proper fulfill- 
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ment of a difficult or dangerous mission. 


Personal neatness and good manners are qualities that 
go to make up the polish the Marine Corps NCOs expect 
in their leaders. The phrase “An officer and a gentleman” 
is not empty words to men with long years of service be- 
cause they get to know what the word “gentleman” really 
infers. Raised in a tradition of personal neatness and 
military bearing, the Marine NCO realizes that his never- 
ending struggle to inculcate this quality into his men will 
not be nearly as tough if the commander is always the 
shining example of properly fitted, immaculately kept 
uniforms, with a high shoe shine, a neat four-in-hand, 
and a military hair trim. 


® PERSONAL RUGGEDNESS and military bearing are two 
other qualities that seem to go hand in hand. All men 
respect the rugged character, the man who can stay on 
his feet the longest, not only because he is physically 
strong, but because they know that it is heart, more than 
muscle, that keeps him up. In this field, also, the newly 
commissioned officer has to fill a big pair of shoes, for 
dozens of Marine officers, many of them still living, have 
earned the admiration of Marines and all military men 
by leading their units across impassable deserts, through 
inpenetrable jungles, and into fierce fights in almost 
every corner of the globe. Military bearing is used here 
in the broadest sense, not merely as an erect carriage, 
but in the meaning that an officer with the true military 
bearing will look and act like an officer at all times. It 
goes without saying that it will not be nearly as difficult 
to convince people that you really are a Marine officer 
in every sense of the word if you look and act like one. 


Attention to duty and willingness to work are two more 
qualities that we cannot omit. NCOs have much to do 


° 


and say about “Duty.” Directives and orders go to great 
pains to pin the responsibility for getting a job done on 
someone definite. This is as it should be, for this works 
for efficiency. I once knew an old sergeant major who 
liked to imbibe extensively during his non-duty hours. 
One evening, while in the midst of his libations, he may 
have noted a look of disgust on my face for he turned 
from his glass and fixed me with a watery eye saying, 
“Yeah lad, I’m having a little fun tonight but I’ll be on 
D 


geant major in this outfit at 0800 tomorrow morning.” 








the job and doing it as well as any G ser- 


B: 0800 the next morning telephones were ringing, 
typevciters were clicking, battalion sergeants major and 
company first sergeants were hopping, messengers moved 
on the double, replacements were being assigned, home- 
going details were going aboard ship, all was a picture of 
efficiency which revolved around my imbibing friend of 
the night before. Yes, Marines, especially NCOs, make 
much ado about “Doing Your Job” or “Attention to 


Duty.” Of course, willingness to work is a part of this 
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quality, in that NCOs expect to see their officers on the 
job as long as there is work for them to do. Success in 
the field of the profession of arms, as in the other pro- 
fessions, calls for work, painstaking, exacting, and often- 
times monotonous. NCOs respect an officer who gives his 
entire attention to his duties and is willing to work until 
those duties are discharged. 

The last qualities I will discuss are the qualities of fair- 
ness, impartiality, and a willingness to consider another 
Marine’s opinion. Unlike leaders in civil life who will 
generally hear from their subordinates if they hand down 
an unfair decision, the Marine officer will sometimes be 
kept in blissful ignorance when hastiness on his part has 
placed him in the unfavorable position of having shown 
partiality. Marines, young and old, are proud and fair. 
Do all you can fo reward the man who puts out for 
the Corps. Consult your top NCO when you have a 
decision to make. He many be one of the many, fine 
noncommissioned officers that will not volunteer an 
opinion unless asked. Your senior noncoms, if they are 
worth their salt, and you will find most of them are, have 
the interests of the men as much at heart as you, are 
much closer to them, and know much more about them. 
Consult them, listen to their ideas and opinions, and then 
make an impartial decision. A Marine officer who ad- 
monishes in haste and then hies himself off to the club, 
will often have done some irreparable damage to the 
spirit of a pretty good Marine, and, thereby. a consider- 
able disservice to the Corps. 


#® Dovusr ess I couLD go much further in the continu- 
ance of listing and describing the qualities that we admire 
in our leaders; however, I feel that those listed above are 
the important ones. Some men appear to have been born 
with these qualities, but the majority of us have to de- 
velop many of them. A young officer once approached 
an officer of equal rank but of more age and service and, 
after some preliminary small talk, haltingly confessed that 
he was afraid that he wasn’t going to be able to lead his 
troops ashore the next morning. “I’m afraid I am going 
to be afraid—so much afraid that I won’t be able to 
properly direct my platoon—I h-hope that if this happens 
I catch one right between the eyes—TI could never face 
my fellow officers or my men again.” 

The old-timer nodded his head approvingly, “You'll do 
O. K., you have pride in yourself and your outfit, you 
are so proud to be a Marine that you'd rather be dead 
than to blacken our reputation. Think of your job and 
your men and you won't have time to get too scared. 
Everyone is a little scared, you know.” 

This young lieutenant won the Silver Star on D-Day 
and is now a field officer and I feel sure that, wherever he 
is, he and the men in his charge are doing their job in 


such a manner as to reflect credit on the Corps. 
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KOREA AWARDS 


Congressional Medal of Honor 





Maj Reginald R. Myers 


Navy Cross 


2ndLt John D. Counselman, IstLt Horace L. Johnson, and 
2ndLt Edward W. Snelling. 


Silver Star 


PFC Hugo V. Baccari, Pvt Warren Bowling, 2ndLt Robert 
E. Buchmann, MSgt Floyd E. Compton, and SSgt Edward N. 
Daugherty. 


Bronze Star 


Cpl Richard A. Suarez, Sgt Bernard V. Sullivan, Maj 
Kichard E. Sullivan (2d), SSge August Tessmer, IstLt John 
C. Thermos, Capt Harold J. Thomas, PFC Loren O. Thomas, 
Capt Roy L. Thomas, SSgt Mac A. Tracy, Jr., PFC Roland 





The President of the United States takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the MEDAL OF HONOR o 


MAJOR REGINALD R. MYERS, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty as Executive Officet of 
the Third Battalion, First Marines, First Marine Division 
(Reinforced), in action against enemy aggressor forces in 
Korea on 29 November 1950. Assuming command of a com- 
posite unit of Army and Marine service and headquarters ele- 
ments totalling approximately 250 men, during a critical stage 
in the vital defense of the strategically important military base 
at Hagaru-ri, Major Myers immediately initiated a determined 
and aggressive counterattack against a well-entrenched and 
cleverly concealed enemy force numbering an estimated 4,000. 
Severely handicapped by a lack of tained personnel and ex- 
perienced leaders in his valiant efforts to regain maximum 
ground prior to daylight, he persisted in constantly exposing 
himself to intense, accurate and sustained hostile fire in order 
to direct and supervise the employment of his men and to en- 
courage and spur them on in pressing the attack. Inexorably 
moving forward up the steep, snow-covered slope with his 
depleted group in the face of apparently insurmountable odds, 
he concurrently directed artillery and mortar fire with superb 
skill and, although losing 170 of his men during fourteen 
hours of raging combat in sub-zero temperatures, continued to 
reorganize his unit and spearhead the attack which resulted in 
600 enemy killed and 600 wounded. By his exceptional and 
valorous leadership throughout, Major Myers contributed di- 
rectly to the success of his unit in restoring the perimeter. His 
resolute spirit of self-sacrifice and unfaltering devotion to duty 
enhance and sustain the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 











E. Tretina, Jr., Capt Theodore Tunis, PFC Bernard T. Turner, 
Cpl William M. Tweed, IstLt Paul R. Uffelman, PFC 
Theodore G. Van Arsdale, PFC William C. Verberg, TSgt 
Frank T. Persage, Jr., IstLt Gordon Vincent, PFC Stephen 
Visnic, Cpl Eugene A. Waggoner, PFC Robert H. Wagner, 
IstLt Denzil E. Walden, PFC Homer P. Walden, SSgt Joseph 
A. Walker and MSgt Warren G. Wall. 

SSgt Roger E. Wallingford, PFC Fred L. Walz, PFC 
William F. Webb, PFC Lawrence Wesgaites, Maj Robert T. 
Witten, IstLt George E. Wilkerson, Jr., Cpl Edward G. 
Wilkins, SSgt Curtis S. Williams, TSgt Fowler S. Williams, 
Capt George L. Williams, Sgt Robert E. Williams, SSgt Jesse 
L. Willis, IstLt Robert Wilson, Col Joseph L. Winecoff, CWO 
Levi Woodbury (2d), CWO John W. Woodfin, Capt Harry 
D. Wortman, Maj Carl O. Wyman, IstLe John Yancey, Sgt 
Grady C. Yarbrough, Sgt Thomas Yesenko, IstLt Robert E. 
Young, Capt George E. Zawasky and Sgt George A. Zettler. 
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#® Don’t LOOK NOW, FRIEND, BUT HERE COMES THAT 
absolute weapon all over again. Just when the spread of 
knowledge to refute rumors, of sober second thought to 
replace initial fright, has put the atomic bomb on its 
shelf among the “family of weapons,” we face the prospect 
of the H-bomb. Can’t we learn from experience? Must 
we repeat our emotional jag of 1945-467 

Undeniably the most powerful weapon now in the 
hards of men, the atomic bomb is no longer regarded, 
even should the enemy fail to possess it, as an instrument 
which can, by itself, win wars. Emphasis is, instead, 
wisely placed on the best use of that weapon. Simply 
because it was first used to wipe out cities is no criterion 
for all future bombs. The tactical application of atomic 
weapons to destroy hostile forces on and near the battle- 
field is now accepted “in principle.” Yet, methods and 
technique still remain mysteries to most combat troops. 

Approximate estimates of the weapon’s potentialities 
against men ard material under combat conditions can 
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mor The H-Bomb 


Panic over tomorrow's weapon, the H- 
Bomb, can sabotage study and effective 


employment of the weapons we have today 


be developed from unclassified accounts. Such estimates 
highlight the need for greater accuracy of delivery than 
can be attained from airplanes at altitudes above 30,000 
feet. It is encouraging therefore, that authoritative mili- 
tary spokesmen have publicly discussed, with a vagueness 
required by security, future precision possibilities in the 
guided missile field, and in super-artillery. 


® APPLYING TO TACTICAL FORMATIONS the known de- 
struction at Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Bikini raises many 
new questions. Rather accurate data is available as to the 
weapon’s effects upon various types of buildings, upon 
numerous types of ships at sea. What about its anti- 
personnel capabilities against troops in different types of 
terrain, troops in foxholes, in armored vehicles and the 
like? Articles in both professional and popular maga- 
zines, which rend no veils of classified information, hap- 
pily indicate these problems are under careful study. 

Now we are confronted with the prospects, though as 
far as we know not yet the accomplished fact, of the 
H-bomb. Its power, we are told, is certain to exceed that 
of the A-bomb by 1,000 times; that there is no theoretical 
bar to making an H-bomb as much as a million times 























more potent than the Hiroshima missile. 

Worse yet, the H-bomb can be “rigged” by special 
selection of its casing components (cobalt is alleged to be 
the most awful). A “rigged” bomb’s explosion would 
emit clouds of neutrons producing radioactivity that 
would poison thousands of square miles! One eminent 
scientist has calculated those radioactive effects and re- 
ports to the public that 400 such bombs exactly placed 
could destroy all life, plant, animal, and human, on the 
surface of the earth. 


#® OF STRANGE SIGNIFICANCE, however, are the ac 
panying “assurances,” in such thoughiiul works ag 
Laurence’s The Hell Bomb, that go with thosg¢ 
shaking pronouncements: 


1. Use of the “rigged” H-bomb is too hog 
any government, however diabolical, to resortgtq 

2. The “unrigged” bomb, inflicting burd 
area of 1200 square miles, can destroy armies 
scorching breath. 

3. “Senseless destruction” of cities and & 
scorched earth” for the v 


‘ 


lation leaves only ‘ 
tion 2 is therefore the “logical” one. 
4. The continental United States can be 4 


against enemy H-bombs. . 
5. Conclusion: Since the H-bomb offers quick, thorugh 


destruction of entire armies, its possession will be 
deterrent to war. 

Thus, in five quick steps, we have converted the direst 
threat of self destruction mankind has yet invented (for- 
tunately he has not yet perfected it) into a safeguard 
for peace. How utterly wonderful and benign a blessing 
in the disguise of atomic fission and fusion—if true. 

Postulate 1, most unfortunately, must be blasted by re- 
calling the world situation in the spring of 1945. Faced 
with the certainty of defeat, aware of impending revenge 
by countless victims of their bestiality, Nazi leaders de- 
clared their intention to withdraw to a “national redoubt” 
in the Bavarian Alps. There victor and vanquished alike 
were to perish in a Gotterdamerung, “Twilight of the 
Gods.” 


There is adequate foundation for learned scientists and 


conservative commentators declaring that the United ai 
States must publicly renounce the use of the cof 


H-bomb, regardless of any provocation whaisoever, f 


only its actual use by an enemy. orality 


As these pictures of and Nagasaki 
the A-Bomb is a po ) against mass 
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American people and of their government make such a 
pledge possible to obtain. Once given, that pledge would 
be observed. 

But would any such pledge, and American observance 
thereof, have stayed Hitler’s hand had he possessed the 
power to explode H-bombs over France, England, Russia, 
or the United States? Would the belief, however well 
founded, that Hitler would so act, have justified the 
President of the United States ordering the Air Force 
to plunge central Europe into a radioactive desert? Those 
obvious questions open a train of thought as horrible to 
contemplate as it is difficult to answer. Thus, postulate 1 
is, most unfortunately, not completely tenable in the face 
of either logic, common sense, or historical precedent. 

Unless we question, which laymen cannot, the findings 
of science we must accept postulate 2. A single missile, 
producing burn casualties throughout a circle with a 
radius of 25-50 miles, will indeed destroy a large number 
of a field army’s personnel and combustible equipment. 
Less than 10 equivalent missiles placed with only fair 
accuracy will certainly shatter, if not destroy, as mighty 
a host as the Allied forces crossing the Rhine in the 
spring of 1945. A dozen or more could have ended resist- 
ance on the far longer Eastern Front. 


With a radius of destructive effect more than 10 times 
that of the A-bomb, requirements for accuracy would be 
correspondingly reduced—though countless ground sol- 
diers whose advance has been assisted by aerial bombing 





Such carping on details is unfair. The H-bomb will 
unquestionably be a threat of major proportions to all 
field armies. We accept postulate 2 “in principle.” 

Postulate 3 should not require argument. We have 
that unimpeachable judgment of hindsight, God’s gift 
to Monday morning quarterbacks, to determine both the 
immediate and the long term results of area bombing, 
miscalled strategic. Compare the years of area bombing 
with the 1944 selective attack on German transportation 
(and fuel) facilities. Consider the billions of the victor’s 
(our) money poured into “putting Germany back on her 
feet.” One might seek further proof in fathoming Rus- 
sian reasons for abstaining from area bombing. But by 
no means least, one ponders vainly how to reconcile state- 
ments that “we have no quarrel with the Russian people” 
with proposals to destroy countless numbers of them as 
we blast their urban centers. Let’s simply accept postulate 
3. 

Number 4 is painful in the extreme to contemplate. It 
would be so much pleasanter merely to accept it. Its dis- 
cussion is inconclusive. Cons will offer the evidence of 
past wars when no air defense could approach 100 per 
cent effectiveness. Sneak raids of single planes, particu- 
larly if other planes act as decoys, can always “get 
through.” 

Proponents will suggest the efficacy of “new methods of 


” the extreme range of American 


antiaircraft defenses; 
targets from enemy bases (a consideration not full of re- 
assurance for our British and French allies). Then the 


The A-Bomb tests at Bikini confirmed the need for new fleet tactics based on wide dispersion of ships. 





might view the prospect with mixed emotions. Exact 
tactics do not seem to be thoroughly worked out, as yet. 
We therefore presume that the army-destroying, unrig- 
ged H-bomb would have to be dropped a conservative 40 
miles behind the enemy front lines. The user’s troops 
must then penetrate the shell of hostile resistance which 
might escape the blast. 
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cons rebut with reminders that “rigged” H-bombs ex- 
ploded hundreds of miles off our Pacific coast could 
spread lethal radioactivity across most of the North 
American continent. The pros come back with argu- 
ments of anti-snorkel warfare, more new weapons, but 
fail to arrange for antiaircraft defense over the wide 
reaches of the ocean. 




















The plane that cannot reach our shores, the snorkel 
submarine that cannot survive against our anti-snorkel 
measures are, if optimistic thinking, not fantasy. But 
where are the practical defenses capable of preventing 
an enemy bomber from dropping his load over the mid- 
Pacific where prevailing winds will carry its effects to 
our homeland? Everyone must form his own conclusion 
on Postulate 4, for all the good it will do him. 

Assessing the fifth and concluding postulate is another 
disheartening task. History avers that scores of new 
weapons have been hailed as “so awful as to make future 
wars impossible.” It seems more probable that the one 
which finally accomplishes that benign aim will be that 
which destroys the instigator of war, man himself. 

Of what remote, possible good, then, are these postu- 
lates and their argument? One benefit is irrefutable, if 
vague: the warning not to plan the next war in the pat- 
tern of the last. That warning is neither new, nor re- 
markable for the manner of its observance. Defeated 
nations strew the paths of history, nations who would 
not learn it. 


® ANOTHER LESSON, equally useful and more readily 
applied, follows. Do not rely on “new weapons” before 
you possess them. Pian campaigns to utilize to the maxi- 
mum weapons now on hand. Fit the new ones into the 


scheme of operations as rapidly as they become available, 
not before. We have the atomic weapon. Let us be certain 
that we now eliminate all confusion as to its use. 

By all means let us give our utmost to perfect the de- 





fenses which will bar atomic or other bomb-bearing planes 
from American skies. BrigGen J. B. Sweet calls for a 
“new Manhattan project” to accomplish exactly that pur- 
pose in his Price of Survival. 

But let us also have a definite plan of attack, not mere 
“retaliation.” If it seems incongruous to A-bomb Russian 
cities and civilians into extinction while we declare our 











opposition only to their unjust government, turn back 
to postulate 3. There is still ample scope for the A-bomb 
as our super-tactical weapon against massed military man- 
power. Leave the H-bomb and its future to science, at 
least for the present. Continue, expand, and expedite our 
present program of instructing our combat leaders of all 


ranks how to use today’s weapons. US # MC 
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An idea borrowed from the frozen food 
companies may be, oddly enough, the 
answer to hot meals in the front lines 


Hot Meals 











| @ THE SERVING OF HOT MEALS IN THE FIELD IS ONE 
1} of the most challenging problems we face, particularly 
in hilly or mountainous country during the winter 
| months. On maneuvers and in more or less static situa- 
tions we find the problem not so perplexing, but under 
the operating conditions with which Marines have had 
to contend in Korea, it becomes exceedingly complex. 


ae 


Hot meals are good for morale and are good for 
health, too! Few people will argue against this point, 
but many will argue that under most combat conditions 
in the wintertime it is impractical, if not impossible, to 
furnish hot meals to front line units. 

A conversation between the writer of this article and a 
battalion commander recently returned from Korea turned 
up the fact that hot “B” rations had been served at irregu- 
lar intervals up until the time of the withdrawal from the 
Reservoir. When they were served, he commented, it was 
an impossible job to get them properly distributed before 
they lost their heat. Another officer remarked that his 
outfit returned to the use of the C-type ration when it 
became difficult to maintain the proper degree of sanita- 
tion. Then, too, the kitchens found it difficult to keep 
up, and the tactical situation did not permit the Marines 
to leave their positions to assemble for hot food. 

How did the heat tabs work during the cold spell? 
Not very well, of course! Pre-Korean experiences under 
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similar conditions had already proved them inadequate. 
When the contents of cans are frozen or extremely cold, 
the heat tabs will only char and burn the bottoms of the | 
cans while the rest of the food remains cold or frozen. 

The serving of hot meals via the vacuum food carriers 
has the following disadvantages: 


(1) The ration has to be prepared, and if it is cold, 
especially under makeshift arrangements in the field, it is 
a difficult task to convert the frozen uncooked canned 
items into a tasty meal. 

(2) When the mess section does succeed in preparing 
a tasty meal, it must be loaded into the vacuum carriers, 
carried to the vicinity of the troops to be fed (at least 
a two-man carry), and then ladled out into individual 
mess kits. 

(3) In cold weather, the food will lose a considerable 


For Combat/' 
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amount of its heat during the process of ladling it out 
into individual portions. Then, if it is served into a 
man’s mess kit, it should be just about frozen by the 
time he gets his first mouthful. 

(4) After the meal, the mess kits must be washed, and 
who is going to do it? We can’t very easily haul the 
hot water up to the troops, nor is it any easier to haul 
the mess kits round-trip each time from the kitchen area. 
Dirty mess kits result in illness and the beneficial results 
of the hot meals are nuilified. 

(5) In order for food to be served from a vacuum 
food carrier, it is necessary that the combat troops leave 
their positions. This results in unnecessary exposure, an 
undesirable concentration of personnel, and requires a 
slow-down in the tempo of the attack. 
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ABOVE: (left and center) Small insulated carrier will keep “C” rations hot for five to 


seven hours. Straps are so fixed that one pack may be carried in front and one on the 
back of a man. (right) Large pack will keep food hot for 15 hours and weighs about 
60 pounds. BELOW: Both packs are now undergoing extensive tests in the field. 


The writer believes that we can beat this problem by 
preparing the food under more desirable conditions and 
transporting it to the combat troops in a far simpler 
manner. It is much too complicated to have to (1) cart 
the uncooked canned and dehydrated ration components, 
field ranges, work benches, bake ovens, shelters, fuel, ete.. 
to within a short distance of the combat troops; (2) then 
prepare the meal under field combat conditions in all 
types of weather and, at times, under blackout regula- 
tions; (3) and finally to further transport the prepared 
meal to the men in the front lines by a two-man carry 
food container. 

It is far easier to cart along the food, already prepared 


for eating, in individual cans. Some very delicious and 
nourishing foods have been prepared in cans, and some 
are available in the present C-type and “5-in-1” rations. 
These foods are prepared under ideal conditions when 
time and energy can be spent to make the contents of the 
cans tasty and nourishing. 

The canned pre-cooked “meals” then need only be 
heated and served to the troops. The heat tab, as men- 
tioned above, has been found unsatisfactory. Many unit 
commanders have taken the meat components of the “C” 
and “5-in-1” rations and heated them by the simple ex- 
pedient of placing them in a GI can of water brought to 
a boil with an immersion type kerosene heater. The cans, 
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so heated, have been carried forward to the troops in 
various types of sacks and bags at hand. 

It is the method of getting these hot cans forward to 
the troops that is the principal point of this article. In 
cold weather, of from plus 20 degrees Fahrenheit to 
minus 20, the cans carried forward will lose their heat 
before they can be distributed to the troops. The heat, 
which has been absorbed by the contents of the can during 
the boiling period, must be trapped and conserved until 
the individual Marine is ready with his can opener and 


spoon. 


® A PARTIAL ANSWER might be found in the insulated 
carriers or shippers which the frozen food companies use 
to ship their products in the usual type commercial con- 
veyances. These shippers have been so built that they will 
maintain the contents of the bag in a frozen state for 24 
hours, under a temperature of 85 degrees, without re- 
frigeration. 

To see if the insulated shipper would work in reverse, 
a sample was procured and tested. The bag when packed 
measured 20 by 24 inches by 16 inches high. At plus 20 
degrees temperature it held the heat of the cans in excess 
of 20 hours. However, it was too heavy for a two-man 
carry. 

The manufacturers were asked to make up smaller bags 
which could be carried on a man’s back or on a pack 
board. Three types were made up, two of which look 
very promising. 

One type is just large enough to allow for the inser- 
tion of the “C” ration carton containing “C” ration meat 
components. This bag has a plywood bottom insulated 
with cellular rubber, and collapsible sides and top insu- 
lated with a new resilient fiber-glass material known as 
“Aerocor.” The bag, empty, folds into a small compact 
unit weighing about five pounds. When filled with a 
carton of “C” ration cans it weighs about 53 pounds and 
is 11 inches wide by 13 inches across the back by 18 
inches high. It has shoulder straps much like a combat 
pack and the outside covering can be made of the most 
durable and waterproof material available. When tested 
in an ice cream batch box at minus 10 degrees Fahren- 
heit for 15 hours, the cans of food remained very warm 
to hot. When tested for 10 hours under the same tem- 
peratures, the cans were too hot to hold. 

A variation of this pack is the stacking of “C” ration 
components without the carton in the insulated pack. The 
weight of this unit is about 60 pounds. The heat retain- 
ing capability of the insulated container was even better 
than when the carton was used as there was more “hot 
mass” in the form of “C” ration meat components in the 
carrier. 

The second type carrier is smaller. When full it is four 
inches wide by 18 inches across the back by 18 inches 
high. The bag has straps which permit carrying on the 
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back as a combat pack, and when empty it folds up into 
a small unit weighing about four pounds. The straps of 
this small insulated pack are so fixed that one may be 
carried in front and one on the back of a man, much like 
the shoulder bag of a newsboy. The two small carriers 
each permit smaller unit loads for difficult terrain, or a 
double load of which half can be left with one unit while 
the second is carried forward to another. The lack of a 
large mass reduces the time capability of the bag. Under 
minus 10 degrees Fahrenheit, the cans will remain hot 
from five to seven hours. 

The advantage of the larger pack is that both supper 
and breakfast may be carried forward to the position at 
the same time. Inasmuch as the pack will hold the heat 
for a minimum of 10 hours at minus 10 degrees, one 
pack can have the hot food for supper and the other can 
remain unopened until just prior to the jump-off the 
next morning. 

The “C” ration now has only one unit for each meal 
(the meat component) which it is desirable to heat. How- 
ever, if the pack idea is adopted, it might be beneficial to 
add at least one more unit, possibly two, to be heated and 
distributed in this manner. Thus, a man in the lines 
might very well receive a hot can of chicken and vege- 
tables, a hot can of custard pudding, and a can of hot 
chocolate. He can place two cans in his pocket while he 


eats the first. 


® THE PRESENT Cost of the large frozen food shipper 
is $19.90, The estimated cost of the smaller carrier is from 
15 to 20 dollars, depending on number manufactured. 
The smallest container will cost less than 15 dollars. Both 
carriers fold up into a small space when not in use. The 
principal insulating materials are cellular rubber and a 
new type resilient fiber glass. The coverings of the car- 
riers can be of the same materials as are used in the 
present combat pack. The shoulder straps can be similar 
to those used on other packs. Rings can be placed on 
the carriers to make possible their attachment to pack 
boards. Other modifications can be incorporated to fa- 
cilitate air drop to isolated units. 

A one-man pack can furnish concentrated hot food to 
men located in an inaccessible area some 10 to 12 hours 
after the cans have been heated. The insulated carrier 
makes possible the careful preparation of the precooked 
meals many miles distant from the combat area and the 
serving of these foods with a minimum of fuss and a 
maximum of speed. In Arctic operations, it will no longer 
be necessary to assemble troops in heated shelters for 
feeding purposes. 

The insulated carriers eliminate the need for mess kits 
and kitchens during actual combat operations, and yet 
provide an easy and efficient manner in which hot food 
can be guaranteed to the men occupying front-line posi- 
tions, wherever they may be. US #@ MC 
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#@ DURING THE RECENT CONFLICT WITH THE ENEMY IN 


the Chosin Reservoir area, the various units of the Ist 
Mar Div were living in pyramidal tents whenever pos- 
sible. 

These tents were certainly not designed for tempera- 
tures such as were encountered in that area, but the fact 
was recognized that it was not possible or practical to 
utilize any other type of shelter. Shelter of a more 
suitable type would have been a great deal bulkier and, 
with the amount of transportation available to a Marine 
division, impossible to transport under combat con- 
ditions. Further, such shelters would entail a greater 
expense than would be justified by the improvement. 

The pyramidal shelter tent, with the accompanying 
stove, is sufficient in itself to provide adequate warmth 
and protection from the wind, provided it is not shot full 
of holes. The corners and doorway, however, seem to 
act as funnels for the chill winds. During the day if a 
strong wind is blowing and the weather is cold the door 
flaps must be kept closed and the result is almost a com- 
plete blackout. There just are not enough candles or 
lanterns to provide each tent with a minimum amount of 


light for all hands. 


® HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS offered for the improve- 
ment of the pyramidal tent against wind and the lack of 
light. 

On the door would be a canvas vestibule conforming 
with the contour of the tent and extending inward to a 
line perpendicular with the top of the door. The vestibule 
would be secured to the eyelets on top of the door, down 
the slope of the tent to the vertical panels on the door 
and then to the ground. The doorway would consist of 
double flaps with a small pocket on the bottom across 
the width for the insertion of small rocks or sand to 
keep the flaps from blowing. The side panels would be 
equipped with light panels such as are used on the CP 
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MODERNIZE 
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tents. The outer door flaps could then be opened at the 
top to let the light in through these panels. Again, the 
side panels would have sand pockets on the bottom to 
keep the draft from blowing up the panels and letting 
in wind. In addition, such a design would improve black- 
out discipiine by concealing the light when someone 
enters or leaves the tent. 

A flap on the top of the tent door would be inserted 
into the pockets at the top of the door and would have 
a sleeve in which a stick could be inserted, so as to stretch 
the flap taut and prevent the wind from entering at the 
top. The material of the vestibule would be of a lighter 
material than that of the tent to eliminate as much 
weight as possible and reduce the drag on the tent. 

Having taken care of the door, there remain the sides 


and deck. 


® THERE IS CONSIDERABLE CONTROVERSY as to the rela- 
tive merits of a canvas deck for the tents. The author is 
in favor of it and offers his suggestions for what thew are 
worth. 

The floor would be of heavy canvas and about six 
inches larger than the square of the tent. The center of 
canvas floor should have an open area sufficient in size to 
permit setting a stove on the ground. The floor covering 
should overlap the sides of the tent in order to prevent 
drafts. 

The corners of the tents offer a simple design. Four 
corner strips could be made to cover the gaps left when 
the sides are laced together and prevent the wind from 
whistling in. The panel would be heavily stitched to give 
it a fairly stiff body. Small tie lines could be run from 
the panel through the eyelets in the tent. These sections 
would be placed against the inside of each corner, the 
tie lines thrust through the eyelets and tied outside. The 
reinforced corner piece would extend for six inches on 
each side and prevent the chilling drafts from blowing 
on the unfortunate individual who gets stuck in the 
corner. 

These suggestions are offered as expedients to improve 
the existing tent. They are feasible and practical, and 
any one who was unfortunate enough to live in a tent 
will attest to their desirability. New desigus and materials 
are fine but before we get them our grandchildren will be 
grandfathers. In the meantime, let’s improve what we 


have. US @ MC 
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ur allies haye used the|UIM grid for 











years, and now we've adopted it. Herp’s 


why it’s better than our |former system 





® MILITARY MAP READING HAS BEEN STREAMLINED AND 


universalized. 





The “new look” in map reading is based on the Uni- 
versal Transverse Mercator (UTM) grid, which replaces 
the old familiar World Polyconic grid. This new system 
is now being used in Korea. 

A basic discussion of map projection concerning the 
more common grid systems is necessary for an under- 
standing of just what our new UTM grid system means. 
The conic, polyconic, Mercator, and transverse Mercator 
projections will be taken up in that order. 

The conic projection (see figure 1) is based on the 
projection of the earth’s surface (from the center of the 
earth) on a cone tangent to the earth at the 45th parallel. 
One cone is used for the northern hemisphere, and an- 
other cone is used for the southern hemisphere. As can 
be seen from the figure, those portions of the earth’s 
surface near the north (or south) 45th parallel are pro- 
jected quite accurately on the surface of the cone. How- 
ever, increasing distortion is introduced as portions of 
the earth’s surface are projected at increasing distances 
from the parallel of tangency. Maximum distortion exists 
at the poles and at the equator. When the cone of pro- 
jection is rolled out into a flat surface (the projected 10 
degrees or so nearest the apex of the cone being cut off), 
we have the conic projection of the northern or southern 
hemisphere. 

In order to reduce the distortion introduced in the 
conic projection at increasing distances from the 45th 
parallel, the polyconic projection was devised (see figure 
2). This projection is based on a series of cones in each 
hemisphere on which are projected only those portions 
of the earth’s surface which are within a certain number 
of degrees on either side of the parallel of tangency. In 
each area to be mapped, the central meridian becomes a 
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FIGURE |. CONIC PROJECTION OF THE WORLO IN TWO SECTIONS 
(Northern Hemisphare only shown) 


strais ‘t line. The parallels are described by arcs, not of 
conce, :ric circles, but of circles whose centers lie on the 
central meridian. Scale distortion is introduced between 
conic strips and is a maximum at the east and west ex- 
tremeties of the area to be mapped. When the width of 
projection is limited to nine degrees of longitude, the 
maximum scale error introduced is only one-fifth of one 
percent, and can be considered negligible. 

The most common type of map projection is the Merca- 
tor projection (see figure 3). It is used widely in air and 
sea navigation, and has become standard in elementary 
and secondary school geography text books. The average 
person, when he visualizes the shape and location of the 
different countries and land masses of the world, has in 
mind a picture of the world as shown by the Mercator 
projection. 

The Mercator projection is a result of the projection 
of the earth’s surface (from the center of the earth) on 
a cylinder which is tangent to the global sphere at the 
equator (see figure 4). It is obvious that areas of land 
masses at or near the equator are projected with mini- 
mum distortion, whereas projected areas near the two 
poles have maximum distortion. The two poles them- 
selves can not be projected at all since the line of their 
projection coincides with the axis of the cylinder of pro- 






























jection. As an example of the distortion introduced by 
the Mercator projection, Greenland shows larger than 
South America, whereas, in reality, the latter is nine 
times the larger. 

Since the Mercator projection was so commonly known 
and widel; used in navigation, and since, within certain 
limits, it was the most accurate means of projection, it 
was decided to establish it as the basis for the United 
States military grid reference system. However, a varia- 
tion was necessary in order to eliminate as much as pos- 
sible the distortion inherent in the Mercator projection 
for land masses at considerable distances from the equa- 
tor. The transverse Mercator projection, used by the 
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FIGURE 2. DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD POLYCONIC PROJECTION 
(From @ shetch in FM 2i-26) 
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FIGURE 5. PRINCIPLE OF THE 
TRANSVERSE MERCATOR PROJECTION 
FIGURE 4. CYLINDRICAL PROJECTION 

EXPLAINS MERCATOR PROJECTION 

(From @ sketch in FM 2/-26) 
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British and other countries (though based on different 
points of origin throughout the world), was adopted. 
This projection (see figure 5) is based on the same pro- 
jection principles as the Mercator projection. However, 
the cylinder of projection, instead of being tangent to the 
earth at the equator, is tangent to a meridian. In order 
to reduce distortion at considerable distances from the 
meridian of tangency, the cylinder of projection is rotated 
about the earth’s axis and zones are established every six 
degrees. For each six-degree zone, the meridian of tan- 
gency is in the center, and maximum distortion (negligi- 
ble in military map reading) occurs at the east and west 
meridians three degrees distant from the zone’s meridian. 


In order to facilitate reporting locations without re- 
peating lateral grid coordinates, additional zone bounda- 
ries are established every eight degrees of latitude. Thus, 
the basic grid zone in the transverse Mercator grid refer- 
encing system is an area six degrees in width by eight 
degrees in depth. 

All countries utilizing the transverse Mercator pro- 
jection agreed to employ a common origin for the basic 
grid zone designation. The new system as finally adopted 
by all using countries thus is known as the Universal 
Transverse Mercator (UTM) grid referencing system. All 
using countries further agreed to adopt the metric system 
in reporting locations by grid coordinates. Hence, in 
U.S. military map reading, all locations are now reported 
in meters rather than in yards as was done when the 
polyconic projection was the basis for U.S. domestic 
maps. 

In the UTM grid referencing system the basic grid 
zone, as we have seen, is an area six degrees wide by 
eight degrees deep. The point of origin for designating 
the basic grid zones is the intersection of the 180° parallel 
(see figure 6). Grid zones are designated by “reading 
right up,” the grid zones closest to the origin being LC 
and 60C. Reading right up to the cross-hatched grid 
zone identifies it as 2P. 


@ THE POLAR AREAS north of the north 80th parallel , 
and south of the south 80th parallel are covered by maps( 
of scale 1:250,000 and larger, based on the Universa 
Polar Stereographic grid. The procedure of reading co 
ordinates in this grid referencing system is similar to that 
described hereafter for the UTM system. 

We have seen that each six-degree by eight-degree grid 
zone has a unique designation. In order to further pin- 
point a certain location, each of these grid zones must be 
broken down. This is done by dividing the basic zone 
into 100,000-meter grid squares as shown in figure 7. 
Columns of squares, including partial columns along basic 
grid zone junctions, are lettered alphabetically left to 
right from A through Z, with I and O omitted, The 
alphabet commences at the 180° meridian on the equa= 
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tor and is repeated every 18 degrees. Rows of squares 
are also lettered alphabetically, A through V with I and 
O omitted, reading from south to north; this partial 
alphabet is repeated every 2,000,000 meters. In every 
odd-numbered six-degree zone, the alphabet for the rows 
of 100,000-meter squares commences at the equator, 
whereas in every even-numbered zone the alphabet begins 
at the lateral grid line 500,000 meters south of the equa- 
tor. The distance between 100,000-meter squares of the 
same identification is thus increased by this system of 
staggering. 

Location of a point within a 100,000-meter square is 
accomplished by the use of grid coordinates. If the 100,- 
000-meter square MT in grid zone 2P (see figure 7) is 
“blown up” it will appear as shown in figure 8, which 
represents a portion of a strategic or medium scale map 
(1:1,000,000 inclusive to 1:100,000 exclusive). Such a 
map covers a relatively large area, and grid lines are 
normally spaced no closer than 10,000 meters from each 
other. The northernmost and southernmost horizontal 
grid lines, and the easternmost and westernmost vertical 
grid lines are completely identified with respect to the 
origin of the UTM grid referencing system, arbitrarily 
selected with reference to each six-degree zone. These 
zonal origins, although the basis on which all grid lines 
are identified numerically, have no relation to the 100,- 
000-meter squares used in reporting locations by grid 
coordinates. 

Intermediate vertical and horizontal grid lines within 
the 100,000-meter squares are identified by all significant 
figures except the last four zeroes, which are omitted to 
save space. Of the remaining significant figures, only the 
last, which is always the largest, is used in grid coordi- 
nate reporting. Reading right up, the point X in figure 
& is seen to appear in grid square 53, which is a square 
10,000 meters on a_ side. 
Estimating the location cf 
point X more closely, it 
appears about seven-tenths 
(7,000 meters) of the way 
from vertical grid line 5 to 
6, and about three-tenths 
(3,000 meters) of the way 
from horizontal grid line 3 
to 4. Thus, reading right up 
and estimating the location 
of point X as closely as pos- 
sible, we obtain a coordinate 
reading of 57 to the right 
and 33 up. In the new UTM 
system, these two numbers 
are reported as a single unit 
four-digit number, thus: 
5733. With respect to the : 
100,000-meter square MT, 





FIGURE 6. DESIGNATION OF BASIC 6° BY 8° ZONES 








therefore, the number 5733 means that the located point 
is 57,000 meters to the right and 33,000 meters up from 
the origin (lower left corner of square MT). 

If this coordinate reading were to be reported to a 
headquarters whose operations involved an area covered 
by several 100,000-meter squares, the number 5733 could 
apply to each such square falling within the overall oper- 
ational zone. Therefore, when reporting grid coordinates 
beyond 62 miles (100,000 meters), the 100,000-meter 
square identification must be included. For the point X 
of our example, this would be MT5733. 

Since any 100,000-meter square can appear within 
several 6° by 8° grid zones, it is necessary to include in 
the coordinate reading the grid zone designation when 
locating a point on a world basis. Thus, in our example, 
the grid coordinate identification of point X as 
2PMT5733 is unique; there is only one place in the 
whole world where point X can be. On the other hand, 
there are several locations on the surface of the globe 
where point X could be if it were reported as MT5733. 








































Reading Up: 

If reporting beyond 62 miles: MT5733 

If reporting on a world basis: 2PMTS73Z 
Location given to nearest IOO0 meters 


| 
100,000 meters * 62 miles ———-——*| 








FIGURE 8. COORDINATES 
OF POINT WITHIN 100,000-METER SQUARE 2PMT 
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FIGURE 9. COORDINATES OF POINT ON LARGE SCALE MAP 











In military operations by small units (division and 
smaller), reporting locations beyond a distance of 62 
miles is rarely necessary, and grid coordinate readings 
usually appear only as digits. However, far greater ac- 
curacy is needed than that discussed so far. 

The relative area covered by a 1:50,000 map is shown 
by the large shaded area in figure 8. Such a tactical or 
large scale map (1:100,000 inclusive and larger) is nor- 
mally used by small military units. The portion of figure 
8 representing the 1:50,000 map has been “blown up” to 
appear as figure 9, on which the 10,000-meter square con- 
taining point X (cross-hatched in figure 8) is shaded. 

On large scale maps, grid lines are spaced 1,000 meters 


apart, and coordinate readings to the nearest 10 meters 
are usually obtained. In figure 9, for instance, point X 
falls within the 1,000-meter square identified by the in- 
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tersection of grid lines 457 (right reading) and *433 (up 
reading). Only the last two digits are used, however, in 
reporting, and the correct identification of the 1,000- 
meter square is 5733. Within the square itself a closer 
identification of point X is possible. For the right read- 
ing, X is about 300 meters to the right of grid line 57 
and about 400 meters above the 33 grid line. Therefore, 
reporting the location of point X to the nearest 100 me- 
ters would give a coordinate reading of 573334. Pinning 
the point down even further, it can be determined that X 
is 350 meters to the right of grid line 57 and 430 meters 
above grid line 33. Hence, the correct coordinate read- 
ing to the nearest 10 meters would be 57353343. 

From the previous discussion it can be seen that alli 
coordinate readings are given by an even number of 
digits, the first half of the series of digits indicating the 
right reading, and the second half indicating the up 
reading. Since the 1,000-meter grid line identification is 
always given by two digits, a four-digit grid coordinate 
reading identifies the 1,000-meter grid square in which a 
point is located. Additional digits reveal the accuracy of 
reporting the location of the point: a six-digit number 
reports the point to the nearest 100 meters, and an eight- 
digit number to the nearest 10 meters. 


@ SINCE THERE ARE always an even number of digits in 
the coordinate reading, no punctuation is necessary to 
distinguish between the identification of the 1,000-meter 
square and the accuracy of reporting. However, it must 
be remembered that the key to the new UTM system is 
the use of only two digits for each grid line identif<a- 
tion. Under the old polyconic system, all digits were 
used to identify the grid line, regardless of the number 
of digits included in the overall grid coordinate reading. 
The old system of reporting, as applied to point X in 
figure 9, would result in a coordinate reading of (457.35- 
4433.43), accurate to the nearest 10 meters. Removing 
the punctuation and retaining all digits in the 1,000- 
meter square identification, however, would result in an 
eleven-digit reading: 45735443343. Such a reading in 
the new system would be meaningless since there would 
be no way of knowing how to break it down into a right 
reading and an up reading, nor to identify the proper 
1,000-meter grid square in which the reported point is 
located. 

Thus (457.35-4433.43) becomes, in the new UTM 
system, 57353343. The Universal Transverse Mercator 
grid referencing system simplifies the task of map read- 
ing in the field. It will benefit greatly personnel who 
must make frequent use of the grid referencing system 
in locating and reporting locations by grid coordinates. 
Furthermore, since our allies also use the same basic 
grid referencing system, the use of UTM grid will facili- 
tate combined operations involving troops of several 


nations. US #@ MC 
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@® As A NATION WE AMERICANS ARE PRETTY SHORT- 
sighte. in our view of history. Not the least of our 
deficiencies resulting from lack of historical perspective 
is the tendency to consider the disputed issues between 
the Communist and non-Communist world as transient 
problems that arise to plague us for the moment. The 
result is that our counteraction can be effective for just 
about as long a period. What we as a nation fail to 
realize is that the basic objectives and methods of Com- 
munist Russia derive from origins deeply rooted in the 
history of the Russian nation. 

These age-old objectives and techniques, passed down 
from the Tsars to the Red rulers, are the foundation 
upon which the struggle for world domination is based. 
When we understand the patience, determination, and 
shrewdness with which the Russian nation—Imperial or 
Communist—has pursued its goals that today threaten 
the peace of the world, then we will be better able to 
thwart the thrusts that undermine our national security. 

One of the things that puts us at a disadvantage in 
seeing things in their real historical perspective is that 
the Russians, since their early history, have possessed 
something of the oriental’s ability to judge events and their 
results in terms of long range movements and broad 
historical trends, to realize that it is often surer to plan 
on attaining a great goal in generations or centuries than 
in terms of months, years, or decades, as the West so 
often hopefully tries to do. 

Perhaps we can gain a better appreciation of the true 
nature of current disputes by examining the historical 
background of some of the issues that loom so large in 
present East-West difficulties. 


The Balkans 


#® ContrRot or THE BALKANs—Mr. Churchill’s “soft 
under-belly of Europe’—has been a major objective 
of Russia from the time she began to take on the earliest 
characteristics of a nation under the rule of the Viking 
princes in the middle 9th century AD. It was, inci- 
dentally, the Viking dynasty, founded by Rurik, that 
ruled Russia until the beginning of the Romanoffs in 
1613. 

Sviatoslav, 5th of the Viking line, and first of them 
to have a Russian name, set the Russian sights on control 
of the Balkans. Infant Russia, under this able ruler, was 
an ambitious nation bent on conquest and expansion. 
Rather curiously, original Russian conquest of the 
Balkans was by invitation. This occurred in the follow- 
ing manner: 

The great Byzantine Empire, the eastern off-shoot of 
ithe Roman Empire, had as its capital the city of Byzantium 
‘Constantinople) situated to the south of Kiev. In the 
middle of the 10th century the Byzantine emperor was a 
“usy person trying to put down the revolts of long 
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Russia’s appetite for conquest is not new. 
lt has been passed down the line of Rus- 
sian rulers from the Imperial Tsars to the 
present day leader of the Soviet people 


subservient groups on the fringes of his empire. At that 
time Sviatoslav was just returning from a successful 
campaign against troublesome nomadic forces on the Don 
River. Upon his return the Byzantine emperor asked the 
Russian leader if he would help him maintain order by 
putting down an uprising that was occurring in Bulgaria, 
then in revolt against Byzantine rule. An invitation for 
conquest was not something to be turned down by a 
Russian ruler, even at that early date, and Sviatoslav 
moved his armies into the Balkans. 

This first Balkan campaign went well for the Russians, 
and by 967 AD, Sviatoslav had crossed the Danube and 
was master of Bulgaria. This, incidentally, was the last 
time that Russian troops were to cross that historic river 
until the reign of Catherine the Great. Sviatoslav liked 
what he saw in those lands in the basin of the Danube, 
and he planned on keeping what he liked, for he visualized 
the importance of this area in his dream of an expanded 
Russia. The seriousness of his views on the importance 
of the Balkans is indicated by the fact that he considered 
the idea of putting his capital in the Balkans. 

By this time the Byzantine Emperor had learned that 
a Russian invited to conquest was much like the man 
who came to dinner. While Byzantium power was on the 
decline there was still enough of the old Roman spark 
left to take a slap at this rising threat in the north. The 
Byzantine ruler was enough of a geopolitician to know 
that Sviatoslav’s Balkan proposals meant nothing less 
than establishment of a united Slav empire, and that 
would mean a major threat to Byzantine civilization. So 
the Emperor did not hesitate to let Sviatoslav know his 
opposition to a Russian capital in the Balkans. On the 
other hand, Sviatoslav was not easily deterred from such 
a goal. Not only did he tell the Byzantine ruler that he 
intended to continue with his Balkan policy, but he also 
let him know that Constantinople was next on the Rus- 
sian list for conquest. Byzantium, the eastern heir to 
the mantle of Roman greatness, could not tolerate such 
arrogance from a northern upstart and the Deputy 
Byzantine Emperor, John Zemises, one of the greatest 
of the Eastern Roman generals, went to war to thwart 
the Russian leader from achieving domination of the 
Balkans. Sviatoslav was defeated in a great battle in 
Bulgaria and died during his return trip to Kiev. Al- 
though this first Russian thrust for control of the Balkans 
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was turned back, the decision was not by any means a 
final one. Sviatoslav, while he didn’t achieve his goal, 
charted the course of Russian policy in the centuries to 
follow. Never did the Russian rulers take their eyes off 
the Balkans. 

Catherine the Great, in the latter half of the 18th 
century, again came close to realization of this great 
ambition to control the Danube basin. Her armies, under 
the able Russian general, Suvorov, swept into what is 
now Rumania and dominated the mouth of the Danube. 
Again, though, Russia was denied attainment of her 
Balkan objectives, this time by the Western European 
nations who did not like the idea of Russian expansion 
into southeast Europe. So, what Suvorov had gained by 
battle, Catherine’s diplomats were forced to yield by 
treaty. Later, Tsar Alex- 
ander | struck, with limited 
success in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1806-1812, for foot- 
hold in the Balkans, but his 
efforts were not conclusive. 
It served principally to keep 
the fire of Balkan ambition 
alive in Russian political and 
military thought. 

But, finally, the goal of 
Russian domination of the 
Balkans, control of the Dan- 
ube basin, was attained. It 
remained for the Communist 
regime to accomplish, dur- 
ing and after World War II. 
what Sviatoslav tried to do 
almost 1,000 years previously. Indeed, the story of Rus- 
sian struggle for Balkan domination illustrates not only 
the perserverance and determination with which Russia 
pursues a major objective, but it also shows the com- 
pleteness of Communist continuity of Imperial policies. 


The Dardanelles And The Bosphorous 


® THE STRAITS CONNECTING the otherwise landlocked 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean have also been a 
prime objective of Russian foreign policy for centuries. 
Sviatoslav, it will be recalled, let the Byzantine Emperor 
know that Constantinople was on the Russian program 
for conquest. Not only did the Russians want Constani- 
nople for its wealth and prestige, but they also sought that 
city because its capture would facilitate the control of the 
Straits leading from the Black Sea. 

When the Byzantine Empire finally fell in 1453, it 
was the Turks, not the Russians, who swept through the 
ancient streets of Constantinople, and it was Turkish 


fighting men, not Russians, who mounted guard on the 
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Straits. The change from Byzantine to Turkish proprietor- 
ship of that vital waterway did not in the least way alter 
Russian determination to gain the Straits for herself. 
Thus the long range struggle continued, with Russian and 
Turkish forces almost constantly in action along the dis- 
puted border in the Black Sea area. Occasionally, the 
Russian rulers appeared to center their attention on the 
Baltic and Western Europe, but while fighting in the 
north they always kept one eye on the coveted waterway 
in the south. 

Peter the Great’s primary military emphasis was on 
Western Europe and the Baltic area, but he certainly 
did not forget his Turkish neighbors. He improved the 
Russian position in the Black Sea area by seizure of Azov 
in 1696, but this acquisition soon was lost to the Turks 
who regained it a year later. 

In a sense, Peter’s activi- 
ties against Turkey were 
nuch in the way of a probing 
action, as it was Catherine 
the Great, coming to the 
throne 37 years after Peter's 
death, who made a main ef- 
fort against Turkey. Cather- 
ine continued the expansion 
of the periphery of Russian 
dominion by her efforts not 
only in Poland but in the 
south. There, such expansion 
was possible only at the ex- 
pense of the Turkish Em- 








Catherine The Great pire. 


Gradually, but inexorably, the policy of southern con- 
quest succeeded, due largely to the military genius of 
Suvorov. By the treaty ending the first Turkish war in 
1774, Catherine consolidated her gains by getting a firm 
foothold on the Black Sea areas previously dominated 
by the Turks. High among the various provisions of 
that treaty was the stipulation that Russian merchant 
shipping would have the right of transit through the 
Straits. This, as well as the diplomatically less successful 
second Turkish war a few years later, served the im- 
mediate purpose of enhancing the Russian Empire at the 
expense of the Turks. In the broad plan of Russian policy 
it was no individual effort, but rather it was continuation 
of the centuries-old drive to capture Constantinople and 
the Straits. That Constantinople was really the goal was 
well illustrated when, after her victories in the first Turk- 
ish war, Catherine, accompanied by Emperor Joseph of 
Austria, who had assisted against the Turks. made a 
victory tour of the conquered Black Sea areas. In the 
then recently annexed Crimea, Catherine jubilantly took 
Joseph under a triumphal arch on which was inscribed. 























“The Road to Constantinople.” 

Of at least incidental interest is the fact that, in the 
course of Catherine’s southern expansion of Russian 
domination, she proclaimed, in 1780, a protectorate over 
the Caucasian state of Georgia. It might be observed that 
by so doing Catherine the Great was eventually re- 
sponsible for Stalin being a Russian. 

These threats against Turkey were certainly not, even 
in the 18th century, going unnoticed in Western Europe. 
William Pitt clearly saw the danger inherent in the 
Russian drive for Constantinople and the Straits. Ap- 
prehension over Russian southern aggression lead to con- 
tinued British opposition. This development of the Turk- 
ish question foreshadowed the continued Anglo-Russian 
competition in the Near East. The result is that today 
Britain and the United States are the foremost champions 
of the integrity of Turkey. 


@ FurRTHER RussIAN GAINS were made by the forceful 
Emperor Nikolas I in the Turkish war of 1828-29. Under 
the famous Treaty of Adrianople, concluding that par- 
ticular Russo-Turkish clash, Russia got the most of the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea as well as additional recog- 
nition of the rights of the Russian shipping through the 
Straits. These, as well as important Russian gains in the 
Balkans, added to the fires of apprehension that were now 
blazing in the capitals of Western Europe. But, as is so 
often the case in history, the issue over Russian expansion 
against Turkey came to a head as the result of an un- 
expected development. In 1833, the Pasha of Egypt went 
to war against the Sultan of Turkey. Nikolas proved to 
be a predecessor of the Soviets in his prediliction for 
wanting to fish in troubled waters, and he dispatched a 
Russian army to the “aid” of Turkey. By no stretch of the 
imagination could Nikolas’ decision to send troops be 
interpreted as an outburst of altruistic concern for the 
well-being of Russia’s southern “neighbor.” One of the 
immediate results of such Russian “assistance” was a 
Turkish order closing the Straits to al but Russian 
shipping. 

This further consolidation of Russian gains in the effort 
to control the Straits eventually crystalized Western Eu- 
ropean apprehension into action. The result was the 
Crimean War some 20 years later. Consequently, the 
Crimean War, waged by Western Europe against Russia, 
resulted directly from Emperor Nikolas’ determination— 
and success—in continuing the conquest of Constantinople 
initiated by Sviatoslav 900 years before and faithfully 
pursued by the Tsars through the intervening centuries. 

Nikolas died in 1855, during the Crimean War. His 
death spared him from ever knowing how badly Russian 
gains, so laboriously achieved over so many centuries, 
were erased by the Treaty of Paris (1856) ending the 
Crimean War. By this settlement Russia lost control over 
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the Black Sea and her domination of the mouth of the 
Danube; she was prohibited from maintaining a navy 
in the Black Sea, or any fortifications on its shores. 
With the Crimean War, Western Europe temporarily 
succeeded in effecting a “containment” of Russia in the 
south. It would seem that today the western world 
would profit by more study of the circumstances leading 
to the Crimean War and the results achieved by it. 

Russia, smarting under such a 19th century policy of 
containment, again tried to take the road of conquest 
toward Constantinople in 1877, when another Russo- 
Turkish war broke out. Again, as had happened on 
previous occasions, she defeated the Turkish field forces, 
but such battlefield gains were nullified by Western Eu- 
ropean diplomats when the treaty ending the war was 
negotiated in Berlin in 1878. So ended Russia’s last 
effort under the Tsars to capture Constantinople. 

When we realize how completely the Soviets have 
sought the major objectives of Imperial foreign policy, 
the Russian verbal threats against Turkey, as well as the 
frequent military maneuvers along the Turkish border, 
and the strengthening of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet as- 
sume clearer meaning. All these martial developments 
lead directly to the sombre realization that rulers of 
Soviet Russia are following the footprints of their Tsarist 
predecessors, heading southward on Catherine the Great’s 
“Road to Constantinople.” 


The Struggle Against Western Religion 


® ANOTHER WIDESPREAD AND POPULAR MYTH of our 
times is the belief that oppression of western churches 
behind the Iron Curtain is the direct outgrowth of the 
anti-religious tenets of Communism. Although the Com- 
munist regime early embarked on an anti-religious cam- 
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paign, the Red rulers have since permitted 
limited revival of church activity by the 
Orthodox Church. Apparently the Soviet 
government recognizes, as did the Tsars, 
that the Russian branch of Orthodoxy can 
be used as a valuable instrument of the 
government. 

While all western churches have been 
the object of a campaign of oppression in 
the Red satellite countries, the Roman 
Catholic Church, because of its size and 
historic status, bears the brunt of the op- 
pressive effort. There is little doubt but 
that the imprisonment of Catholic clergy 
and nuns and the seizure of church proper- 
ty finds its immediate stimulus in Red 
‘4 dogma. But in the broader historic sense, 
H the struggle against Roman Catholicism is 


A basic cause of the campaign of oppres- 
sion being waged against the Roman 
Catholic Church in the nations falling 
under Soviet control can be found in the 
fact that Russia’s church today, and for 
centuries past, in the Greek Orthodox, is 
a direct descendant of the old Byzantine 
Catholic Church, which had voluntarily 
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a traditional antagonism against the Roman 
Catholic Church. An example of this 
antipathy has been the frequent struggle 
for extension of Orthodoxy over the Balkan 
ATA and other Slav peoples who had accepted 
WZ, M/fA\ Roman Catholicism. In many respects the 

struggle for the minds of men in the 
Balkans, Poland and other Red dominated 
areas today is but a continuation of the 
long-standing conflict of the Russian Ortho- 
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dox Church against the Roman Catholic. 

Unlike so many important developments in history, this 
religious clash is not the result of any accident of history. 
Russian acceptance of the Orthodox faith was no gradual 
accumulative missionary product. Rather it was a care- 
fully calculated decision. That decision rejecting Roman 
Catholicism and embracing Orthodoxy was, in the light 
of over 1000 years of history, one of the critical turning 
points of world history. This is how it happened: 

In the year 986, Vladimir, son of Sviatoslav, ruled as 
the Grand Prince of Kiev, then the capital of Russia. 
By that time, missionaries of different religions had started 
to work among the Russian people. Vladimir took a dim 
view of having his young and troubled country divided 
by religion, and he further believed that as ruler he could 
best decide what religion was best for the Russians. Ac- 
cordingly, a strange process began in Kiev. Vladimir 
invited the principal religions concerned to send repre- 
sentatives to him for the purpose of presenting the reasons 
why their particular faith should be accepted as the state 
religion of Russia. 

The principal religions considered by that Russian 
ruler were Moslem, Roman Catholic, Hebrew. and 
Orthodox. After hearing the arguments of the various 
missionaries, Vladimir made a decision. It appears that 
he strongly objected to the Roman Catholic because 
of what he believed to be unfavorable political con- 
sequences of papal authority. The Hebrew was too 
abstract for him. He apparently did not like the part 
of the Moslem faith requiring alcoholic abstinence. 
For these, and other reasons, he finally decided 
that the Orthodox Church, with its capitol in old Con- 
stantinople (Byzantium), was the most suitable faith for 
Russia. Once the decision was made, it was implemented 
with typical Russian fervor. “Conversion” was accomp- 
lished on a mass basis. Russians in the vicinity of the 
Dnieper River were brought into the fold of the state 
church by being required to swarm into the river as 
the priests read the baptismal service. 


® Ir Is INDEED DIFFICULT to overemphasize Vladimir’s 
decision to reject Roman Catholicism and embrace the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. It marked the beginning of 
the cleavage between Russia and Western Europe; by 
accepting the Orthodox faith, Russia was orientated by 
her religion to the East, and was accordingly drawn 
away from Western European culture and political in- 
fluences. Not the least of the immediate and yet lasting 
consequences was that the decision effected a cultural 
division of the Slavs. Russian and some Balkan elements 
took the Orthodox faith, while the remainder of the Slavs 
embraced the Roman Catholic Church. Thus the present 
oppression of Roman Catholicism, along with other west- 
ern creeds, in countries under Russian Communist domi- 














nation, represents the Soviet effort to sever the western 
cultural relationships of the non-Orthodox Slavs, to bring 
them into the Russian Orthodox Church, thus reorienting 
them through religious association with Russia. It seems 
pretty clear that oppression of western religions, with the 
expansion of Orthodoxy, is an important aspect of Com- 
munist Russia’s pan-Slavic program. 

Early Russian rejection of Roman Catholicism in favor 
of Eastern Orthodoxy had even further historical impli- 
cations which are today of great importance. By turning 
eastward by religious orientation, Russia disassociated 
herself from the western community of nations possessing 
a common allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church. 
This meant that Russia, by turning to the East in- 
stead of toward Rome for religious leadership, de- 
prived herself of the kind of assistance against the 
heathens such as was given Catholic Spain against the 
Moors. Thus Russia, separated from the rest of Europe 
by religious differences, neither sought nor received as- 
sistance against the Mongol hordes that swept westward 
out of the Asian hinterlands. Russia, looked upon much 
as the heretic outcast of Europe, stood alone against the 
relentless surge of the Mongols, and in about 1230 AD 
Genghis Khan’s tidal wave of conquest engulfed all that 
was Russia. Consequently, the voluntary Russian schism 
from Western Europe through choice of religion lead 
directly to the further orientalization of Russia. This 
brings us to consideration of one of the most fundamental! 
factors underlying the current clash between the East and 
the West: 


The Oriental Character of the Russian Nation 


® DURING THE FESTIVITIES FOLLOWING the signing of 
the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact in Moscow in April 
1941, Joseph Stalin reportedly remarked to Matsuoka, the 
Japanese, “you are an Asiatic, so am I.”’ Stalin was not 
engaged in mere rhetoric. His statement rested on the 
facts of history. Westerners, with their short view of his- 
tory, seem to overlook the tremendous fact that Russia fell 
under the Mongol yoke about 1230 and remained there 
until 1480. That Mongol rule was no abstract affair. 
Russia because of the “Golden Horde,” was one of the 
major administrative areas of the great Mongol Empire. 
In such a status Russia paid taxes to the Khans who ruled 
the Golden Horde, and Russian princes had to be ap- 
proved by the ruling Khan before they could be crowned. 
Also, the Mongols exerted a close control of Russian mili- 
tary and foreign policy. After Genghis Khan, the Chinese, 
able administrators that they were, were the real directors 
of the Mongol Empire, and this had its effect on Russian 
development as it brought the Russians into even closer 
contact with the civilization and philosophies of the Far 
East, 

tussian participation in the affairs of the Oriental 
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Empire could not fail to draw Russia closer to the Eastern 
civilization, and such prolonged and intimate contact 
with the Far East infused a strong orientai strain into the 
Russian way of life. Russian involvement in the life of 
that Asiatic empire demonstrated that the government 
and peoples of the Mongol-ruled Russian areas recog- 
nized the reality of their oriental attachment. In the 13th 
century, for instance, an organized Russian military force 
participated in a south China campaign as a part of the 
army of Kublai Khan. Thus, the present close associa- 
tion of Red Chinese and Soviet military personnel has 
long-standing precedent. The extent to which the Rus- 
sians politically and culturally participated in the 
Oriental Empire that ruled them was illustrated by the 
Russian scholar who, in 1341, passed the civil service 
examination in Peiping, eventually rising to high rank in 
the Chinest government hierarchy. 

Mongol rule manifested itself in numerous other areas 
of Russian activity. Russian experience with the central- 
ized power of the ruling Khan exposed the Russians to 
completely autocratic government. Under the Tsars and 
the Soviets, Russian government has been characterized 
by the personal concentrations of governmental power. 
Since her emancipation from the Mongols, Russia has 
not strayed far from autocratic government. 

Russian nobles, apparently anxious to please their 
rulers, imitated the oriental customs. This could not 
fail to have significant social implications. Militarily, 
Mongol rule had great impact on Russian military 
thought. Mongol emphasis on cavalry deeply influenced 
Russian military development. This has been reflected in 
the long-standing Russian emphasis on mobility of forces. 
That such should be a result of Mongol rule is not surpris- 
ing, for no military force in history has ever surpassed 
the mobility of the Mongol cavalry. Early Russian intro- 
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duction to gunpowder, an invention of the Chinese, re- 
sulted in the Russians using artillery as early as 1289. 
That was over half a century before the battle of Crecy, 
marking the first use of gunpowder in Western Europe. 
It is quite apparent Russian emphasis on artillery as well 
as cavalry stems from the close Russian attachment with 
the Orient. Although it hasn’t exerted much influence on 
history it might be noted that the state monopoly of the 
liquor business was an idea copied from the Mongols by 
the Russians—and eventually by a goodly portion of the 
western world. 

Mongol rule, imposed on Russia in the early years of 
the 13th century, was not overthrown until the latter part 
of the 15th century when Ivan the Great made his suc- 
cessful bid for Russian independence. Thus ended the 
era of political domination by the Mongol emperors of 
the Far East. But the reestablishment of Russian in- 
dependence could not remove the impression of Mongol 
rule on the Russian people. Those centuries of close as- 
sociation with the Far Eastern rulers, when Russians 
looked to the East instead of the West for leadership, 
widened the chasm that had previously separated Russia 
for the western community of nations. Russia emerged 
from her long period of subjugation to Mongol domi- 
nation possessing unbelievable imprints of the Mongol 
yoke. Effects of her long subjugation to the descendents 
of Genghis Khan extended to every aspect of Russian 
political, military, and social activity. After all, Russia 
was part of the Mongol Empire for almost 100 years 
longer than the United States has been a nation. Little 
wonder that fundamentally Russ‘a is still essentially 
oriental. 

After the reassertion of national independence, re- 
peated attempts were made by the various Tsars to face 
Russia westward, and by so doing erase the broad strain 
of orientalism. From Peter the Great on, practically every 
Russian ruler in some respect aped western European 
culture. But regardless of the western affections of the 
Tsars and nobility, whatever westernization was ac- 
complished by the rulers was but a thin frosting over 
the preponderantly oriental character of the Russian 
masses, 


@ PererR THE GREAT even went so far in his efforts to 
make Russia a European-tvpe nation, that he built a new 
capital, St. Petersburg, situated as close as possible to 
his western neighbors. By movirg the seat of his govern- 
ment from Moscow to the new capital, Peter gave visible 
evidence of his determination to bring his nation into 
as close contact as possible with Western Europe. Of 
course this would also result, he hoped, in turning Rus- 
sia westward, away from the Orient. 

The Communist regime of Russia was not slow in 
reversing those Tsarist efforts to westernize Russia. One 
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terer The Great 


of the most important steps taken by the Reds was to 
move the capital back to Moscow. Historically this had 
deep significance because it was a strong manifestation 
of Soviet desire to disassociate Russia from Western Eu- 
rope. It was also tangible evidence of the policy of re- 
establishing the historic and close relationship with the 
Far East. By so doing the Soviet government reflected 
the character of the lower classes of Russia—an under- 
standable development since the Communist purport to 
base their power upon the proletariat—for the lower 
classes historically have been more oriental than any 
other element of Russian society. 


@ THE DELIBERATE NATURE of Soviet policy to reestab- 
lish close relationship with the Far East is further indi- 
cated by the similarity of certain present and past events. 
Early in the 14th century, Yuri Danilovich, Grand Prince 
of Moscow, sought to enhance his power by gaining the 
friendship and support of the Mongol rulers. He gained 
his objective by marrying the sister of the Khan. After 
that, Yuri was even entrusted with heading a Mongol 
army. 

Some several months ago the Russian press an- 
nounced that Molotov’s daughter was to marry a promi- 
nent Chinese. It may well be a case of pure love, yet the 
impending marriage has strong political significance in 
that it gives popular emphasis of the Soviet desire to 
reestablish the old bond between the peoples of Russia 
and the Orient. In a way, Molotov, like Yuri, exercised 
command over oriental armies, and like Yuri, Molotov’s 
close association with Far Eastern military forces was, 
in terms of timing, closely related to a matrimonial oc- 
casion. At least it’s an interesting coincident of history. 

The strong infusion of orientalism into the Russians 
has further important bearings on world events today. 








With good reasons it has been said that no one under- 
stands an oriental like an oriental. There can be litile 
doubt but what the centuries of Mongol rule resulting 
in the close association of the Russians with the Far 
East have given the Russians a deeper understanding of 
the Orient than has been evidenced by most westerners. 
This, coupled with the Russian’s ability to take the 
oriental’s long view of history and to demonstrate the 
oriental’s perseverance in seeking an objective, may well 
be a clue to the question of why Russia has thus far 
enjoyed such success in her far eastern policy. When 
Stalin told Matsuoka, that he, like Matsuoka, was also an 
Asiatic, he was speaking not only for himself. Ne was 
speaking for the Russian people. But Stalin wasn’t the 
only one who sensed the true nature of the Russians. 
Rudyard Kipling, as great a student of the Orient as he 
was a teller of its tales, prefaced his famous “The Man 
Who Was” with the following description of Russians: 


@ “LET IT BE CLEARLY: UNDERSTOOD that the Russian is 
a delightful person until he tucks his shirt in. As an 
oriental he is charming. It is only when he insists upon be- 
ing treated as the most easterly of Western peoples, instead 
of the most westerly of Easterns, that he becomes a racial 
anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The host never 
knows which side of his nature is going to turn up next.” 

A little more reading of Kipling apparently would 
have kept many Westerners from being as surprised as 
they were by Russian maneuvers in the United Nations, 
where, incidentally, almost everyone, including the Soviet 
delegation, “tucks his shirt in.” 

This fundamentally oriental characteristic of the Rus- 
sians, their historically close relationship with the Far 
East and their keen understanding of its importance are 
all reflected in their policy of aggression. 


Russian Expansion in the Far East 


® On THE 25TH oF JuNE, 1950, a gasp of surprise 
went up from our nation and most of the western world. 
North Korean Communist forces had crossed the 38th 
parallel! To many who had centered all their attention 
on the Red threat in Europe it was a startling thing to 
learn that armed aggression had broken out, not in Eu- 
rope, but rather in the much too forgotten Far East. 
There was really no justification for being surprised 
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by ‘the crisis in Korea and the rest of the Far East. 
Periodically, since Russia’s thrust to the Amur River in 
the late 17th century, there has been ample evidence of 
Russia’s ambitions in Asia. Moreover, there have been 
repeated warnings as to Russian-Asian objectives that 
were destined inevitably to threaten our national security. 

In the early years of the 19th century, Russia was 
fighting for her life in the Napoleonic wars. Yet, even 
while the fate of the nation seemed to hang in the balance 
in Europe, Tsar Alexander I, who Napoleon acidly re- 
ferred to as “the sphinx of the North,” was pushing out 
the long arm of Russian expansion in the Pacific. It was 
then that Baronov, director of the Russian-American Co., 
was exploring and colonizing the coast of Alaska, planting 
the Russian flag southward as far as California. Baronov 
saw the importance of the Pacific area clearly, so clearly 
that in one of his reports he advised that the Tsars should 
“make the Pacific a Russian lake.” The Pacific of today 
is far from being a Russian lake, but the words of 
Baronov seem to echo louder as the entire Chinese 
littoral falls within the Red orbit, and reports continue 
to indicate that the seaports of China are at the disposal 
of the Soviet navy. 

Some time after Baronov’s advice to his superiors, 
a more direct warning of things to come was sounded, 
this time by an American naval officer, who said: 

“It requires no sage to predict events as strongly 
foreshadowed to us all . . . It seems to me that the people 
of America will, in some form or other, extend their 
power until they shall have brought within their embrace 
the multitudes of islands of the great Pacific . . . And 
I think, too, that eastward and southward will her great 
rival of future aggrandizement (Russia) stretch forth 
her power to the coast of China and Siam, and thus the 
Saxon and the Cossack will meet once more, in strife 
or in friendship, on another field. 

“Will it be in friendship? I fear not. The antagonistic 
exponents of freedom and absolutism must thus meet at 
last, and then will be fought that mighty battle on which 
the world will look with breathless interest, for on its 
issue will depend the freedom or the slavery of the world 
—despotism or rational liberty must be the fate of 
civilized man. 

“T think that I see in the distance the giants that are 
growing up for that fierce and final encounter; in the 
progress of events that battle must sooner or later in- 
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evitably be fought.” 

How far that officer’s vision was able to penetrate the 
mists of the future can be seen when we realize that 
this interpretation of international developments was 
made in a speech before the American Geographical 
Society in New York City, March 6, 1856. The speaker 
was Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, USN. Perry. 
a century ago, foresaw this great far eastern crisis which 
went unseen to too many millions of Americans until the 
actual shooting started. 

In a matter of eastward expansion the Tsars were 
every bit as persistent as their Communist successors. 
Russia’s first head-on clash with a major power over the 
question of oriental expansion came in the last year 
of the 19th century when it became apparent that there 
wasn’t sufficient room in the Far East for both Russian 
and Japanese expansion. The result was the Russo- Japa- 
nese War resulting in Japanese victory on land and sea. 
It marked the beginning of an era in which Japan was 
to dominate in northeast Asian affairs. Russia of the 
Tsars was on the decline, for the days of the Empire were 
numbered. 

As things worked out in the Far East as the result 
of the Russo-Japanese War, we can now see that the clash 
that Perry forecasted was postponed by the rise of Japan, 
which nation temporarily served as a buffer between the 


United States and Russia. 





Another who sought to awaken America to the danger 
of Russian expansion in the Orient was Adm Alfred T. 
Mahan. Mahan was more than a great naval thinker; he 
was a geopolitician before the word came into being and 
he was writing in terms of geopolitical principles before 
Mackinder delivered his historic lecture on The Geo- 
political Pivot of History, and before Karl Haushofer 
warped those principles to the mold of Nazi ideology. 

Mahan perceived the significance of China in world 
power, and he appreciated the danger of Russian ex- 
pansion on the western rim of the Pacific. In the course 
of his efforts to stiffen American resistance against Rus- 
sian encroachment, he wrote to President McKinley, warn- 
ing him of Russian motives, saying: “She is not only 
playing her own game—all states do that—but playing it 
with the unscrupulous craft of the Asiatic.” Mahan 
certainly saw what was going on and what it meant in 
terms of future threats to U. S. security. Theodore Roose- 
velt joined in Mahan’s apprehensions over events in the 
Far East. In one of his letters to Mahan, Roosevelt re- 
marked that American public opinion was “dull on the 
question of China,” an observation that was to be ap- 
plicable for all too long. 

The slackening of Russian pressure in Asia resulting 
from the defeats by Japan, as well as the revolution and 
civil wars that shook Russia after the fall of the Romanovs 
and the rise of the Communists, was but a short lull in 


























Russian expansion toward the Pacific. We have noted 
how the Communists continued to seek the same foreign 
objectives as had the Tsars. The Soviets did not make an 
exception of the Far East. If there was any change 
between Imperial and Communist policy in Asia it was 
a matter of degree with which the expansion policy was 
pushed. The Reds, for reasons that will become apparent 
later, pushed harder in the Orient than did their Imperial 
predecessors. Also, there was some change in the tech- 
nique by which the expansion was accomplished. Com- 
munism was to be the device by which the bulk of the 
Far East was to be brought into the sphere of Russian 
interest, the means by which the Soviet rulers were to be 
able to continue expansion in the Far East by proxy. 

It was but a few years after the great revolution that 
the Soviet masters of Russia served notice on the world 
that they had great plans for gaining control of Asia 
and using it as a major weapon in the growing struggle 
for world domination. One of the most important pro- 
nouncements came back in September of 1920, when 
Grigor Zinoviev, chairman of the powerful Third Inter- 
national, proclaimed: 


® “THE REAL REVOLUTION will blaze up only when 
800,000,000 people who live in Asia unite with us, when 
we see hundreds of millions of people in revolt. Now, we 
must kindle a holy war against the British, French, and 
American capitalist.” 

Thus, 30 years ago, as the first skirmishing of the great 
struggle began, notice was served that the initial decision 
would be sought in the Far East. Zinoviev’s statement is 
noteworthy for the directness with which he underlined 
the importance of Asia in the Red master plan of con- 
quest, stating that the “real revolution” would not get 
underway until the vast manpower of Asia was in revolt. 

Russian activities in Asia lent further credence to 
Zinoviev’s words, for Communists willingly became in- 
volved in supporting Sun Yet-sen’s revolution in China. 
There the Russian agents gave a full scale demonstration 
of the technique they would so often use in other troubled 
nations-—participation in the domestic conflict character- 
ized by progressively greater control of the revolutionary 
forces until final power directly rested with the Com- 
munists. One who did see the methods and their ultimate 
consequences was Dr. Sun’s successor, Chiang Kai- 
shek, who in 1927 broke with the Communist element 
of the revolutionary party; and according to accounts of 
the break, Chiang demonstrated his attitude toward the 
agents of the Russian Red hierarchy by sending Borodin, 
the key Communist representative in China, to the border 
under military escort. 

Undoubtedly, Communist determination to control 
(hina stemmed in large measure from the Russians’ keen 
inderstanding of the Orient and what made it tick. Rus- 
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sians, Tsars or Communists, perceived something that 
millions of Americans and Western Europeans have not 
grasped even today: that China, despite her frequent 
internal troubles, has been the historic key-stone of the 
far eastern political structure. China was to be the key 
to domination of the Orient. Consequently, the rise of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his anti-Communist government was 
viewed by the Communists much as a momentary set- 
back, the loss of but an initial round of a fight, a loss that 
could be rectified by perseverance, patience, and determi- 
nation—the great characteristics of the oriental mind, 
characteristics evidenced so frequently by Far Easterner 
and Russian alike. 


@ In Fesruary or 1934, the Communist party held its 
17th Congress in Moscow. In the course of the meeting 
there was a speech that again should have alerted the 
western world to the tremendous importance of what was 
happening and what could happen in China. That speech 
was made by Manuilsky, an old party wheelhorse. Here 
are some excerpts from his report on the Chinese Com- 
munist party: 

“The first place among the Communist parties of the 
world after the Bolsheviks of the USSR belongs to that 
of China... . 

“Such an Army (Chinese Communist) and such a 
party ... are serious factors in the balance of power 
in the Far East.” (In the light of current developments 
this evaluation of the Chinese Communist army and party 
must rank with the great understatements of history. ) 

“It must end in the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek, for 
the Chinese Communist party and the Red armies of 
China possess what its enemy does not possess, namely, 
the very victorious idea of Communism. . . .” 

These were indeed significant words, for in 1934, just 
as now, no major Communist pronouncement can be 
made without approval of the Soviet rulers. 


@ SUCH AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENTS to the effect that 
the Chinese Communists were second only in importance 
to the Rusisan branch of the party, and that the whole 
thing in the Far East had to end in the defeat of Chiang, 
should have electrified the chancelleries of the western 
world like a great bolt of lightning. But it didn’t. Even 
then there was that great tendency to believe that no 
one could ever conquer China (despite the examples of 
the Mongols and Manchus) and to look upon troubled 
China as a mess to stay clear of. Not handicapped by 
the Westerner’s failure to understand the Orient, nor the 
West’s lack of broad historical perspective, Russian Com- 
munists kept their eye on their objective—control of 
China, key to domination of the oriental world. 

They wanted China not only for the sake of controlling 
China, but because control of China was a necessary and 
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vital part of the master plan for world domination. Such 
is no mere surmise. It comes straight from Lenin, who, 
in his writings on the Chinese question, postulated: 


® “THE FINAL OUTCOME of the contest between the two 
systems is foretold by the fact that Russia, India, China, 
etc., constitute the overwhelming majority of the human 
race. This majority of the peoples are getting involved, 
on a more rapid tempo, into the struggle for their 
emancipation, and there can be no doubt about the final 
result of the world wide struggle.” 

Viewed from the standpoint of Lenin’s writings, the 
Russian conquest of China by proxy falls into its logical 
place in the jigsaw puzzle of oriental developments. 
China with her vast population and lands dominates 
eastern Asia. Extension of Communist influence in the 
Far East necessitates control of China for, depending on 
which political philosophy rules in China, that nation will 
be a bulwark against the oriental encroachment of Com- 
munism or a springboard for its extension. Control of 
China is a prerequisite to continuation of Communist 
expansion in eastern and southern Asia. In fact, China 
is the base from which Communist expansion in the Far 
East must radiate. 

The sequence of Communist expansion in Asia is 
certainly worth noting, for the course of Red aggression 
has been based on a sound geopolitical understanding 
of Asia. After World War II, Manchuria, with her food 
and material resources so necessary to economic life of 
China, was the initial target. From Manchuria the tide 
of Red conquest engulfed China proper, because China 
was the key to the control of the rest of Asia. Once 
China fell within the Red orbit, the road was clear to 
the borders of Indo-China, Malaya, and Burma, which 
nations comprise the bread, or more correctly the rice, 
basket of the Far East. It takes little imagination to see 
why control of these food exporting lands would have 
such importance in facilitating Communist expansion 
into India, whose teeming millions depend on the food 
imported from southeast Asia. And, of course, control 
of the Asian mainland would facilitate iurther Communist 
expansion into the East Indies, the Philippines, and Ja- 
pan. Those who are still fumbling around for an answer 
to the question of why Communism decided to strike 
against South Korea should note the words of old Admiral 
Togo who said, “Korea is a dagger point at the heart of 
Japan.” That dagger would be an important weapon in 
the far eastern arsenal of world Communism. 

It should be pretty clear that a closer attention to the 
significance of China in the Far East, at least a casual 
harkening to the warnings of those who foresaw the clash 
of interest that was inevitable in the Orient, and a read- 
ing of Lenin and the other spokesmen of world Com- 
munism, plus a modicum of ability to interpret the im- 





portance of the Communist effort to control China, would 
have gone far in helping avoid the unenviable position 
in which we find ourselves in Asia. At least it would have 
preserved us from the native and all too prevalent belief 
that Communist domination of China is but a transitory 
circumstance, a temporary development of secondary 
importance in the games of world politics. We might 
just as well face up to the fact that Red control of China 
is the attainment of a long-sought Russian goal, the 
realization of a major objective in the Communist struggle 
for control of Asia and the world. To realize what Com- 
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munist success in China means in the master siraegy of 
Red domination of the world is to realize how much our 
defense against that master strategy has been undermined 
by China’s passage into the Red orbit. 

In order to counter Russian success in Asia, it would 
seem that the western world must pull itself out of its 
tendency to center the vast bulk of its thinking and study 
on Western Europe and the Americas. We must push out 
the narrow horizons of our historical and social knowl- 
edge and learn much more about the history of _ that 
part of the world that is beyond the Elbe and the Danube. 
We must realize that, although the freedom of Western 
Europe may well be indispensable to the existence of a 
free world, it does not necessarily follow that the final 
decision as to whether or not Russia dominates Western 
Europe will be made in Western Europe. Sooner or later 
we will have to accept the stark fact that a great reversal 
in the course of world history has taken place in the last 
half century. 

During the 16th to 19th centuries the dominant 
feature of history was the fact that it was the na- 
tions of Western Europe which were competing for the 
rest of the world. Now it is the rest of the world that is 
fighting for Western Europe. In the broad sense, then, 
Western Europe no longer is the determinant of her own 
fate; she is now the pawn. With that change in historical 
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direction there has also come an eastward shift in the 
pivot of world power, with the result that Russia and 
the great fringing areas of eastern Asia, China and India 
loom continually larger in the picture of power politics. 
Thus the struggle for Western Europe is between the 
peoples of the two Americas (with the United States in 
the leading role) on one side and eastern Asia, together 
with and under the leadership of Russia, on the other. 
This begins to shed more light on the reason for current 
Communist emphasis on extension and consolidation of 
power in the Orient, for the ultimate ability of Soviet 
Russia to conquer Western Europe depends in large 
measure on the speed and success with which she can 
muster and apply the power that could flow to her from 
the fringe lands of eastern Asia. This could well mean 
that the fate of Western Europe depends on the outcome 
of the struggle for Asia. 


#@ IN THE LONG and bloody struggle for Asia that lies 
in the decades and generations ahead, China will remain 
the key to the oriental world. Before this unpleasant 
problem is solved we will face the necessity of pondering 
the import of Mahan’s admonition of half a century ago 
that the United States must be prepared to use “physical 
weight”’ as well as “moral influence” in warding off Rus- 
sian control of China. 

As we have noted, Russian expansion historically has 
never been limited to one area or restricted to one 
direction. While Communism has been achieving success 
in the eastern extremities of Eurasia, Communist Russia 
has attained another goal of the Tsars. 


Russian Domination of Poland 


#® Russtan-POLIsH DISTRUST STEMS not only from the 
difference over religion resulting from the Russian ac- 
ceptance of Eastern Orthodoxy, while the Poles embraced 
Roman Catholicism, but it is also a product of centuries 
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of warfare between these two nations. With Russia in 
the driver’s seat in Poland today, it is difficult to realize 
that in the 15th century it bagan to look as if Poland, 
in combination with Lithuania, would be the dominant 
power in northeastern Europe, with their dominations ex- 
tending from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Whatever the Russians may be doing today in the way 
of operating a puppet regime in Poland, they can point, 
with some historical justification, to the fact that they 
received a pretty basic indoctrination in that device for 
indirect rule from the Poles. In the course of the con- 
flict between Moscow and Poland, the Poles added to 
Russia’s “time of troubles” by sponsoring numerous 
pretenders to the Russian throne in order to create a 
Polish puppet ruler in Moscow. So bad did the Russian 
position become that in 1610 the Poles seized control of 
Moscow itself. In the agony of their disaster the Russians 
found a new spirit of nationalism and through it a new 
power of resistance. Gradually, Polish and Lithuanian 
encroachment was reduced, but it was not until 1667 that 
Russia finally regained most of White Russia and the 
Ukraine, lost almost 300 years previously. Russian- 
Polish feuding continued to blaze intermittently until the 
reign of Catherine the Great. After Catherine there was 
not as much fight left in Poland because Catherine saw 
to it that there was nothing left of Poland. 

Russia achieved the destruction of Poland paradoxi- 
cally, largely as a result of Catherine’s success against 
the Turks in the south. The march of Moscovy toward 
Constantinople aroused, as we have noted previously, 
early apprehensions in the minds of the western European 
rulers, for they did not relish the idea of Russian ex- 
pansion flooding out through the Straits into the 
Aegean and Mediterranean. By a curious quirk of his- 
tory it was Frederick the Great of Prussia who introduced 
Catherine to the master plan for destruction of Poland. 
Our modern world is still reaping the whirlwind of 
Frederick’s unscrupulous activities in helping bring about 
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the partitions of Poland. In helping destroy Poland 
Frederick destroyed the one great buffer between his own 
Prussia and the Russian bear. The fact that Poland as 
well as Prussia and a big chunk of Germany are now 
within the Iron Curtain has more than incidental con- 
nection with Frederick the Great’s eagerness to eliminate 
Poland as an offering of appeasement to Russia. This 
is how it came about: 

Austria and Prussia were increasingly sensitive to 
Catherine’s Turkish victories. Frederick, in his eagerness 
to “curb Russian ambition” made the amazing proposal 
that Catherine should be compensated for her victories 
over the Turks not by annexation of Turkish domains but 
rather at the expense of Poland. This lead to the three 
partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, 1795) by which Russia 
regained all that the Poles and Lithuanians took in the 
16th and 17th centuries. By the end of the third partition, 
Poland ceased to exist as a nation. 

It remained for Napoleon to begin the reestablishment 
of Polish independence, which he did in 1807 by creating 
an independent Poland under French protection and bear- 
ing the title of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. This reborn 
Polish independence was short lived. After Waterloo 
Russia gathered the Grand Duchy of Warsaw back into 
the realm of the Tsars. 

The status of Poland under Tsar Alexander I follow- 
ing the Congress of Vienna (1815) warrants close 
scrutiny, for the Russian handling of Poland then was in 
many respects similar to the way Russia runs Poland 
today. In the first place, most of what was identifiable 
as Poland went to the Russians after the Napoleonic 
Wars. The same general circumstances exist today. Then 
as now, the fiction of a free Polish nation received official 
endorsement, as Alexander organized his “autonomous 
government of Poland.” Today, despite the fact that 
Poland is well within the Iron Curtain, the euphemism of 
an independent Poland prevails even in the membership 
of the United Nations where Poland has the status of a 
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free nation. Then Poland had a king, but that king was 
also the Tsar of Russia. Today the rulers of Russia are 
the rulers of Poland. Poland then, as today, had its own 
army. In those days the Tsar appointed a high Russian 
military figure to command the Polish army; today the 
Polish army is commanded by Russian Field Marshal 
Rokossovsky. So, in the case of Poland, as in so many 
other major areas of current Communist activity, one 
merely has to turn to the methods of the Tsars to find 
the pattern for today. 

The long story of Russian domination of Poland pro- 
vides us with still another example of how Communist 
Russia uses Tsarist policies and devices in the current 
struggle between East and West. Probably the most ef- 
fective single Russian device in the United Nations is the 
veto. Employing the veto as a means for blocking unity 
and creating parliamentary confusion is no recent Russian 
invention. Actually, Russia had considerable experience 
with the veto in her relations with Poland. In the years 
before the final partition erased Poland from the map of 
Europe, Russian policy called for keeping Poland as weak 
and disorganized as possible. In this the Tsars were 
aided by a peculiar procedure of the Polish national 
assembly. 

This procedure that kept Poland from attaining strong 
national government was the Liberum Veto, which al- 
lowed any member of the assembly to block any proposal 
by simply voting “no” regardless of how many votes were 
in favor of the proposal. Consequently, any plan to 
strengthen Poland could be blocked by one vote, which 
in effect constituted the power of veto over the majority. 
And in those days of intrigue and bribery the agents of 
the Tsars found little difficulty in arranging to have at 
least one member of the assembly invoke the liberum veto 
when a matter distasteful to Russia was under con- 
sideration. The net result was that the national assembly 
was paralyzed. The significance of the liberum veto did 











not escape Rousseau, the French writer, who commented 
on that veto by saying, “Whenever Poland tried to move 
she had a fit of apoplexy.” 

Needless to say, the Tsars exerted strong pressure to 
assure the continuation of the veto in Poland, for they 
.ppreciated how useful a device it was for their purposes. 
Whatever the Soviet ruiers of present day Russia may be, 
they certainly are nc! ignorant of Russian history under 
the Tsars, for there can be little doubt that the Com- 
munist leaders were doing a lot of thinking about the 
effectiveness of the liberum veio and how it hamstrung the 
Polish national assembly when they persevered in their 
insistence on the power of veto in the United Nations. 
Again a little more knowledge of Russian history on the 
part of the westerners might well have preserved our 
present day United Nations from suffering, as the result 
of the Russian vetos, much the same type of apoplexy 
as Rousseau observed in the Polish assembly as the re- 
sult of the Russian-encouraged liberum veto. 

In summation, then, it can be seen the Russia of today 
is seeking the same major foreign objectives as did the 
Tsars. This has carried Russian control into the Balkans, 
Poland and the Baltic areas, China and India, and to- 
ward Constaninople and the Straits. Of course, to those 
Tsarist policies the Soviet rulers have added the goal 
of world Communism. Yet, that world Communism is 
being advanced along the lines of expansion initiated by 
the Tsars. 

It might just as well be recognized that Red Russia 
has been much more successful in furthering Tsarist- 
initiated polices than were the Tsars. Much more of 
Poland is within the Red orbit than Catherine the Great 
was able to control after even the Third Partition. In 
the Balkans the success of the Communists in the few 
years since World War II far surpasses even the most 
optimistic hopes of the Tsars. Because of long association 
of Russia with the Far East, stemming largely from her 
centuries under Mongol rule, Russian understanding of 
the importance of China in the power structure of Asia 
has resulted in Communist successes that have far ex- 
ceeded Tsarist plans of expansion toward the Pacific. 
With China at least temporarily within the Red fold, the 
road is open to the borders of Indo-China and south- 
east Asia, and just beyond is India, on which the Tsars 
always looked with covetous eye. 

Thus there is but one major objective of the Tsars that 
has so far escaped the Communist clutches—Constanti- 
nople and the Straits. Here the Red advance may be 
stopped, but it is not turned back. 

We must also remember that much of the background 
reason for Russia pursuing her historic lines of action 
can be found in the fact that Russia was separated from 
Western Europe by religion, for when she embraced 
Orthodoxy she effected a cultural division of the Slav 
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peoples and faced herself eastward, turning her back on 
Roman Catholicism and the western community of na- 
tions. Also, Russian action through the centuries has 
been strongly influenced by the essentially oriental nature 
of the Russian masses. This has reflected in the Russians’ 
better understanding of the Far East; hence their suc- 
cesses in the Orient. 


@ IF THE HIsTorY OF Russia proves anything at all it is 
that—with of course the exception of the world revolu- 
tion—the major objectives and methods of the present 
Soviet rulers all have precedents and roots extending 
back into and often beyond the days of Imperial Tsars. 

In their pursuit of those objectives the Soviet Rus- 
sian: rulers of today follow an opportunistic policy of 
pushing their expansion where opposition is light, as in 
the Far East, and withdrawing or reducing their pres- 
sure, as in the case of Berlin or the drive for the Straits. 

Almost a century ago Lord Palmerston, the great 
British prime minister, described this Russian technique 
of expansion in the following words: 

“The policy and practice of the Russian government 
has always been to push forward its encroachments as 
fast and as far as the apathy or want of firmness of other 
governments would allow it, but always to stop and re- 
tire when it was met with determined resistance. In 
furtherance of this policy, the Russian government has 
always had two strings in its bow, moderate language 
and disinterested professions at Petersburg and London; 
active aggression by its agents on the scene of oper- 
ations.” 

Change a few words: Moscow for Petersburg, Lake 
Success for London, and Lord Palmerston’s description 
would be as applicable today as it was about a century 
ago. There may be something new under the sun these 
days, but it isn’t the objectives of Russia or the methods 


of gaining them. US # MC 
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The Classic Battle ... 


THE SEIZURE OF TINIAN—Maj Carl W. Hoffman, 
USMC. 143 pages, illustrated, maps. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. $2.50 


The Seizure of Tinian is an official account of the oper- 
ation described by Adm Spruance as “probably the most 





brilliantly conceived and executed amphibious operation 


in WW II.” 


Beginning with the strategic situation in 1944 which 
dictated the requirement for the Marianas, and ending 
with an assessment of the accomplishments at Tinian, 
Maj Hoffman has authored a book which offers interest- 
ing reading for the military or non-military reader alike. 

For the military student, the recapitulation of the plan- 
ning for the landing on Tinian and the factors affecting 
the choice of landing beaches will be of pointed interest. 
The operation plan is considered to be classic. The author 
notes that the plan incorporated, in varying degrees, the 
nine principles of war but particularly emphasized the 
three principles of surprise, mass, and economy of force. 
As regards the choice of the narrow landing beaches (a 
scheme that proved to be brilliant), a noteworthy com- 
ment is that the Japanese commanders at Tinian did not 
recognize the advantages accruing to the attacker using 
those northern beaches, but that years before the plan- 
ning for this operation more than one student officer at 
Marine Corps Schools had subinitted the northern-beaches 
solution to the then theoretical Tinian situation. 


The tactical considerations which prevailed at Tinian 
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so greatly favored the attacker that the operation was 
unique by comparison with that just completed at Saipan 
—just three nautical miles away. Specifically, the land- 
ings on Tinian were supported by 14 artillery battalions 
based on Saipan, and in many instances, Marine infantry 
unit commanders were afforded the opportunity of thor- 
ough aerial reconnaissance of their planned zones of 
action prior to the landing. This last feature was just one 
of several “firsts” that were credited to the Tinian opera- 
tion. Another notable first was the combat use of the 
napalm bomb which is now a “must” weapon to almost 
every commander, 

A highlight of the monograph is an account of the lack 
of unification of the Japanese Army and Navy forces on 
the island. Each service made independent preparations 
for defense of the island and the execution of the plans 
apparently proceeded without relation of one to the other. 
The coordination of these plans should have been a func- 


_tion of the senior commander present, who happened to 


be a naval aviator. Fortunately for the Marine Corps, no 
commander took on that responsibility. 


The attacking Marine forces had their problems too— 
but not of such magnitude. Coordination between artil- 
lery and aircraft was sometimes most difficult, particular- 
ly when the artillery was firing into an area assigned to 
close support aircraft. After the artillerymen proposed an 
alternate method for the airmen to conduct their strikes, 
at least one air unit record contained the remark, “Sug- 
gest flying lessons for artillery personnel.” 


Maj Hoffman has done an excellent job of boiling down 
the myriad of official documents and first-hand accounts 
&om officers and men intimately associated with the plan- 
ning and seizure of Tinian. His very readable monograph 
is made even better by the many maps and photographs 
used throughout. The panoramic sketch of the troop 
dispositions along the cliff line at the southern end of the 
island is worthy of special comment. Prepared for inclu- 
sion in the operational history of the Marine Corps in 
WW II, The Seizure of Tinian will be of particular inter- 
est to many Marines who went through the operation 
without knowing very much about what went on except 
with the two Marines on his immediate left and right. 


Reviewed by Maj L. F. Snoddy 








A Frenchman goes West ... 


MILITARY LIFE IN DAKOTA—The Journal of Philippe 
Regis De Trobriand. Translated and edited from the 
French original by Lucile M. Kane. 395 pages. St. Paul, 
Minn. Alvord Memorial Commission, 1951. $7.50 


Military Life in Dakota is the journal of General Regis 
de Trobriand, written while he was in command of Fort 
Stevenson. 

An interesting description of the people he met, De 
Trobriand describes with infinite care the Indians, 
traders, soldiers, adventurers, half-breeds, miners, cour- 
iers, and even the steamboat captains of the time. 


General Regis de Trobriand was a soldier of consider- 
able talents. When he assumed command of Fort Steven- 
son on the Upper Missouri in 1867, his record of achieve- 
ment was already varied and distinguished. 

In his native France, he wrote a novel, Les Gentils- 
hommes de (Quest. Arriving in America in 1841, he 
edited a French literary quarterly, contributed innumer- 
able articles and reviews to New York papers, and made 
pencil sketches of scenes that caught his fancy in the 
United States. 


His career changed abruptly when Civil War erupted. 
Abandoning his literary work, he took command of a 
regiment of volunteers to fight “for a cause that had 
immortalized Lafayette.” He returned briefly to litera- 
ture after the war, writing a history of the civil conflict 
for the people of France. 


While working on his manuscript in France, De Tro- 
briand was appointed colonel in the regular army of the 
United States. He was subsequently assigned to a district 
in the military department of Dakota, the first of a series 
of commands that eventually took him also to Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Louisiana. 

Writing of the birds, the beaver, the buffalo, and plants, 
De Trobriand made good use of his early training as an 
artist. Everywhere he saw subjects for pictures—the 
badlands, the plains, the Indians, the forts, all received 
his attention. Twelve of these sketches, made in his long 
Western career, are reproduced for the first time in 
Military Life in Dakota. 


Reviewed by Sgt Lawrence M. Ashman 
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Moscow had Misgivings . . . 


CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE RISE OF MAO— 
Benjamin |. Schwartz. 258 pages. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 195]. $4.50 


Although books on the Chinese Communist movement 
are becoming as frequent as those on the Soviet Union, 
there is yet room for a serious contribution on the 
historical development of the party and its early relation- 
ship with the Moscow dominated Comintern. Chinese 
Communism and the Rise of Mao is, in this respect, a 
most welcome addition. 

No text for beginners, research scholar Schwartz has 
assumed the reader’s working knowledge of much of the 
historical currents and chronology of the rise of the 
party, proceeding from there and adding new material 
and analysis, rather than supplying the reader with a 
well-rounded picture. 

By far the best documented study yet to appear on 
the birth of the party, the rise and political strategy 
of Mae Tse-tung, and the party’s relationship with the 
Soviet Union, the author’s general thesis: 

“that the political strategy of Mao Tse-tung was not 
planned in advance in Moscow, and even ran counter 
to tenets of erthodoxy which were still considered 
sacrosanct and inviolate in Moscow at the time when 
this strategy was first crystallized . . .”, 

is clearly set forth, proving what many scholars in the 
field have postulated for some time. 

Most disappointing to the student of military affairs is 
the author’s blaring omission of much of the origins 
of Guerrillaism within the party, establishment of the 
army itself, and development of peasant guerrilla bases. 
As is true of many contemporary scholars, Mr. Schwartz 
has tended to overemphasize the ideological and political 
aspects, paying lip service only to the all important mili- 
tary development. 

In this respect, although Mr Schwartz’s text is obviously 
a worthwhile contribution to the field of Chinese Com- 
munism, to the student of military history such a work 
leaves much to be desired. A competent study on the 
development of the Chinese Communist brand of politico- 
inilitary strategy and guerrilla tactics—a fruitful but vir- 
gin field—must still be awaited by the professional sol- 
dier. 

Reviewed by Gene Z. Hanrahan 
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Most Dangerous Man in Europe . . . 


SKORZENY’S SECRET MISSIONS—Otto Skorzeny. 256 
pages. Translated from the French by Jacques Le 
Clercq. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 


Hollywood has pipedreamed scores of gasping war 
stories but none that approaches the incredible war 
memories of “the most dangerous man in Europe”—Otto 
Skorzeny. And in Skorzeny’s Secret Missions the man 
that Hitler ordered “to do the impossible” describes how 
his Nazi commando unit was born and then vividly 
retraces the missions he planned and executed. 

An engineer, Skorzeny first attracted world attention 
as an “airborne privateer who . . . snatched Mussolini 
out of the Italian hotel where he was imprisoned follow- 
ing his fall from power. (Omar Bradley in A Soldier’s 
Story.) 

The casual, almost matter-of-fact style in which the 
author tells of his thrusts at the Allies’ “heel of Achilles” 
makes the book all the more gripping. Several missions 
—such as the capture of Tito, the destruction of the 
Suez Canal. and the attack on New York City—were 
shelved only because of the lack of air transportation 
and equipment. (Skorzeny even attempted to utilize 
captured “Flying Fortresses” to overcome this transporta- 
tion problem.) 

One surprise to the reader is that even the “unlimited 
powers” Hitler gave Skorzeny could not prevent petty 
jealousies and bureaucary from ruining some of the 





Austrian-born commando’s projects. 

Especially fascinating are the chapters dealing with 
the coup d’etat of 1944 and the Battle of the Bulge. The 
contagious confusion that strangled Germany following 
the attempt on Hitler’s life is emphasized by the fact 
that Skorzeny, then a major, was forced to act as Chief 
of Staff for the Army of the Interior to keep supplies 
moving to the front. 

During the Battle of the Bulge, Skorzeny’s armored 
brigade, dressed as American soldiers, was supposed to 
seize bridges across the Meuse River and confuse Allied 
units by issuing false orders, destroying communications, 
and attacking at unexpected points. That the plan worked, 
to a degree, is illustrated by the reports that “hundreds 
of English-speaking Germans, garbed as Gls, were operat- 
ing behind the lines.” In reality Skorzeny had only 10 
men who could speak English fluently enough to pass as 
Americans. 

Although slow moving for the first 50 pages, Skorzeny’s 
Secret Missions develops into one of the best “stranger- 
than-fiction” books to come out of WW II. More than 
that, it’s an excellent study of German military intelli- 
gence in operation. 

Reviewed by Maj T. J. Saxon, Jr. 


s 
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About Marines 


The Assault on Peleliu Monograph Hq USMC 
Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC 
Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Gen H. M. Smith 


Coral and Brass 
Monograph Hq USMC 


Defense of Wake 


Devil Birds Capt John A. DeChant 
Fix Bayonets Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 


Monograph Hq USMC 
Unit History 
Richard Tregaskis 


Guadalcanal Campaign 
The Fourth Marine Division 
Guadalcanal Diary 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
Maj William C. McCahill 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
Maj Frank O. Hough 


Hit the Beach 
The Island (Guadalcanal) 
The Island War 
The Landing Party Manual 
The Marine Corps Reader 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 
The Ninth Marines Unit History 
The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division; George McMillan 
On to Westward Robert Sherrod 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End r 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Short History of the Marine Corps 
(175th Anniversary Issue of Marine Corps Gazette) 
Sixth Marine Division Unit History 
The Seizure of Tinian Maj Carl W. Hoffman 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 
The Story of Wake Island Col James P. S. Devereux 
The Third Marine Division Unit History 
This Is War* David Douglas Duncan 
*No discount 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Corres. 
The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War* 
Isely and Crowl 
*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 
Your Marine Corps in World War II (Pictorial) 


Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 


World War Il 


Battle Report Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea) 
Karig and Kelly 

Battle Report Vol Il (Atlantic War) 
Battle Report Vol Ill (Pacific War—Middle Phase) 
Battle Report Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
Battle Report (Vol V) (Victory in the Pacific) 
The Bismark Episode Capt Russell Grenfell. RN 
The Caine Mutiny Herman Wouk 
The Campaigns of the Pacific War 

U. S. Strategie Bombing Survey 
Company Commander 
Crusade in Europe 


MacDonald 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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The German Generals Talk B. H. Liddell Hart 
Guadalcanal: First Offensive GPO 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War Il: 
Samuel E. Morrison 

Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943 

Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1941-1943 

Operations in North African Waters 

Coral Sea, Midway, and Submarine Actions 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal 

Breaking the Bismarks Barrier 
History of World War II 
Interrogations of Japanese Officials 

2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 
Invasion 1944: Rommel and the Normandy Campaign 

LtGen Hans Speidel 

Life's Picture History of World War II 
Long the Imperial Way Hanama Tasaki 
Okinawa: The Last Battle GPO 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo LtGen R. L. Eichelberger 
Patton and His Third Army Col Brenton G. Walace 
Salerno to the Alps LtCol €Chester G. Starr 
The Second World War MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Strategy in World War I! LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Thumb Nail History of World War Il H. H. Husted 
War and Civilization Arnold J. Toynbee 


Francis T. Miller 


Texts and References 


Airborne Warfare 
A Short History of Russia 
Art of War Sun-Tzu 
The Art of War on Land LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Axis Grand Strategy Compiled from Original Ma- 
terial Prepared by Staff Officers of the German 
Army, Navy & Air Force 
Bombing and Strategy. Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 
Caleutsted Risk Mark W. Clark 
The Case of Comrade Tulayev Victor Serge 
Centerfire American and British Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges H. P. White and B. D. Munhall 
The Coral Sea Alan Villiers 
Do Or Die (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 
Drill and Command Infantry Journal 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 


MajGen James M. Gavin 
B. H. Sumner 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
The Front Is Everywhere 
Guidebook for Marines 
Fear, Wer and the Bomb 
Front-Line Intelligence 

LtCol Stedman Chandler & Cel Robert W. Robb 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History 

Capt A. T. Mahan 


LtCol W. R. Kintner 
P. M. S. Blackett 


Intelligence is for Commanders 

LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 
Hatcher's Book of the Garand 

MaiGen Julian S. Hatcher 

Hatcher's Notebook MaiGen Julian S. Hatcher 
How to Shoot a Rifle—NRA Infantry Journal 
Jomini's Art of War LitCol J. D. Hittle 
The Life of Nelson Capt A. T. Mahan 
Machine Warfare MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Mahan on Naval Warfare 
Mahan on Sea Power 
Manual for Courts-Martial* 
*No discount 
Mastering the Rifle 
The Military Staff 
Modern Judo, 2 Volumes 
New Drill Regulations, 1949 Edition 


William E. Livezey 
United States 1951 


(Bud) Fisher 
LtCol J. D. Hittle 
Charles Yerkow 


The Noncom's Guide MSPCo 
NRA Book of Small Arms Vol | (Pistols) 

NRA Book of Small Arms Vol II (Rifles) 

The Officer's Guide (Army) MSPCo 


Picture History of Russia 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy Frank Gaynor 
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The Price of Survival 
Rand McNally Road Atlas 
Riot Control 

Rockets and Jets 


Russia and the West in Iran 





Sea Slang of the Twentieth Century; Witfred Granville 


Small Arms of the World 


The Soldier's Load and the Mobility of a Nation 


Soviet Arms and Soviet Power. 


Speech for the Military 


Strategic Air Power: The Pattern of Dynamic Se- 


curity 


Strategy in Poker, Business & War 
Theory of the Interior Ballistics of Guns 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice 


Walther Pistols 
War in Korea 
Way of a Fighter 


Why Not Load Your Own? 





Joseph B. Sweet 
1.25 
Sterling Wood 2.50 
Zim 3.00 
Gearge Lencowski 4.50 
3.75 
W. H. B. Smith 6.00 
Col S. L. A. Marshall 1.00 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 3.50 
Brenleck & Rights 2.00 
Stephan T. Possony 5.00 
John McDonald 2.50 
J. Corner 8.00 
Col F. B. Weiner 3.50 
W. H. B. Smith 2.50 
Marguerite Higgins 2.75 
MajGen Claire Lee Chennault 4.50 
Col Townsend Whelen 3.50 





MARINE CORPS MANUAL 


The GAZETTE has been informed by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that the Marine Corps 
Manual is out of print and will not be reprinted. 
The GAZETTE regrets it is unable to fill any 
orders for the Manual. 





Historical 


America and War 


Adventures of General M 


Battle Studies 


Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


Jeb Stuart 
Hitler and His Admirals 


Instructions to His Generals 


Col Marion O. French 


arbot 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


Col Ardant DuPicq 
LtCol S. G. Brady 


A. K. Martienssen 
Frederick the Great 


Lee's Lieutenants, three volumes, Douglas S$. Freeman 


Lincoln Finds a General 
Ordeal by Fire 
Preble's Boys 


Randall and the River of Time 


Rock of Chickamauga 
Roots of Strategy 
The War of 1812 


Kennth P. Williams 
Fletcher Pratt 

Fletcher Pratt 

C. S. Forester 
Freeman Cleaves 

Col Thomas R. Philips 
Francis F. Beirne 


Young Washington—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 


History of U. S. Naval Aviation 


Turnbull and Lord 


History of the American Navy Howard |. Chapelle 


$5.00 
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Leatherhead, cartoon version of life in boot camp, 
is the fastest moving item in our Bookshop. Get 


your copy now. 





FICTION 


The GAZETTE Book- 


shop can supply 
current novels. 


Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. As a member or former 
member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for 
membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 





[1 | enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C) 1! enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


() As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association. * 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 





*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop 
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Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 





Book @lidel-% for which please send me the following books which | 


have listed by title and price. 





Title Price 
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NAME AND RANK (Print) _ 


ADDKESS (Print) 


Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 
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1951 
Bound 


Volumes 


of the 


are now available 


through 





Gazette Bookshop 


Beautifully bound in heavy green buckram and 


stamped in gold, these bound volumes will keep your 


Box 106, MCS 
Quantico, Va. 


reference material in good condition for years. 


Don’t forget that the 1951 Bound Volume contains the 


series of official accounts of Marine fighting in Korea. 


Price 


__ $5.00 

















20TH COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Seven years ago MajGen Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., was maneuvering his 6th 
Marine Division against the Okinawan stronghold of Naha. Today, Gen 
Shepherd has a map of the world in front of him and the task of keeping 
214,000 officers and men combat ready to serve their country anywhere. 
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